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PREFACE 


A few years ago I read a series of articles by 
eminent men entitled “How I was educated.” 
These naturally varied much in their respective 
details. One fact, however, was common to all— 
that-education.-.really begins where schooling 
ends. 

"" And that is so. What we commonly call 
educat ion, is but a period of preparation—a 
training of the mental faculties to perceive and 
to appreciate. For only as we are able to use a 
trained and discriminating perception, can we 
imbibe Jhat instruction which life is constantly 
offering. 

In other words, our preparation period teaches 
us to keep our eyes open—to copy what we 
perceive to be good, and to shun what is worth¬ 
less. It teaches us self-control, diligence, patience, 
and many other virtues without which we cannot 
even begin to be truly educated. 

It has been said that a wise man never makes 
the same mistake twice. One might even go 
iurther than this, and say that a wise man never 
makes the mistake he has seen someone else 
make. Thus the more we watch life, the greater 
our chance of being wise. By not reading, or 
through lack of personal contact with our fellows, 
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we are unaware of the mistakes made by others. 
We then have only instinct to prevent us from 
making these same mistakes ourselves. 

And instinct, though powerful, is not always 
reliable. It often needs experience at the back of 
it. Without experience, all learning, all theory 
is of little use. As J. Locke has said: “No man’s 
knowledge here can go beyond his experience.” 

Circumstances during the last fifteen years 
have placed me in a position to watch and to 
analyse the lives of other people. In fact, for 
certain reasons, I was compelled to do so. Even 
when the absolute necessity no longer existed, 
the habit continued, and still continues to this 
day. 

In this little book, I have tried to show how my 
observation of people and things has been a 
factor in the moulding of my own philosophy. 
You may be able to glean some useful informa¬ 
tion. In any case, I hope you may be led to real¬ 
ise that life becomes easier in proportion as we 
study its activities. And not only easier, but far 
more interesting. 

Many of the topics discussed here have been 
mentioned in my Conquest of Nerves and its sequel 
Secrets of Happiness. This book I regard more or 
less as a supplement to the other two. Where a 
problem is dealt with again, it is either from an 
entirely new angle, or in greater detail than 
before. Letters from readers have led me to look 
more deeply into certain problems, whilst helping 
me to find or confirm the solution in others. 
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As far as possible I have tried to base my 
observations upon fact. Where the experience is 
not personal, it is an authentic record as given 
in the press or by word of mouth. One’s own 
sphere of experience must, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, be limited. It is wise, therefore, to go further 
afield in our search for the true education. 

And now I will leave you to peruse what I 
have written. Accept my conclusions with an 
open mind, and in the spirit of goodwill in 
which they are given. My desire is to help you to 
face life more boldly, more cheerfully, more 
contentedly. If I succeed in this I shall be truly 
satisfied. And if I fail—well, I have done my 
best. More than that, no man can do. I wish 
you god-speed. 


W.N. 

The Felix Court, 

Felixstowe, 

Suffolk. 
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CHAPTER I , r 

c V ‘ \v \ - 

Appearances are Deceptive 

It was in a military hospital during the War. 
Time was apt to hang rather heavily, and one s 
thoughts naturally centred round trivial things. 
One evening, a young R.A.M.C. orderly clattered 
through the otherwise silent ward. He looked 
lean and very pale—almost as white as the sheet 
on my bed. I thought “Poor fellow! He looks 
pretty ‘dicky’. Must be something radically 
wrong with him.” Anyhow, the next morning I 
saw him again. This time he was vigorously 
pushing a very heavy floor-polisher up and down 
the ward. He was in cheerful mood and his 
energy seemed inexhaustible. I learned, too, that 
he was an excellent boxer, and had won many 
local championships. 

He was, in fact, just the opposite of what I 
imagined him to be. He was no puny mortal, in 
need of my misplaced sympathy, but a tough and 
wiry fellow ready to put the gloves on with anyone. 
'And isn’t it just so in life? We judge people and 
things by the exterior, and too often we are 
mistaken. When we search deeper, or when we 
think twice before making conclusions, our 
judgment is more likely to be sound. 

*3 
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Nowhere is the deception by appearances 
more evident than in the working of our bodies. 
A doctor recently quoted the case of a mine- 
worker who was admitted to hospital for X-Ray 
and observation. He was thought to be suffering 
from bladder trouble or something equally 
serious. In the end it was found to be nothing 
of the sort. His unpleasant symptoms were 
merely the result of acute over-fatigue. A short 
rest in bed soon put him right, and he was able to 
return to his duties without operation or treatment. 

Our health is important and most of us have 
the sense to realise this. But its very importance 
is apt to make us exaggerate or misconstrue every 
small unpleasant sensation. Hundreds of people 
imagine their hearts are weak or diseased, 
because they sometimes get palpitation or flutter¬ 
ing. Actually this may be caused by some very 
simple thing, especially in the case of sedentary 
workers. Shortness of breath is often (put down 
to Jweak lungs, when all the time the cause is a 
distended stomach. Pain in the abdomen, through 
indigestion, is often considered indicative of 
serious internal trouble. Eating a bit less, and 
more slowly, will usually put the trouble right. 

Many other similar instances could be quoted. 
They all serve to show the folly of any man being 
his own physician. If we have any bodily symp¬ 
toms which cause us concern, it is well to visit a 
doctor, and, what is more, to respect his opinion. 
If he says there is no organic trouble, you can 
depend upon it that he means what he says. 

i-l 
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Many people, I know, treat the doctor s 
pronouncement with a certain amount of sus¬ 
picion. They think he is trying to hide the real 
trouble from them. They prefer to be misled 
by their own sensations. Especially is this so in 
the case of neurasthenics, whose stubbornness 
and self-will are often retarding factors in the 
ultimate cure. 

There are so many people who are deceived 
by bodily symptoms, that I am willing to make a 
frank confession of my own experience. I know 
how much the personal factor counts in these 
things. When I had a long nervous breakdown 
about fifteen years ago, my hearty “played up” i 
so badly that I was certain I had hearTdisease. 

I had tightness in the chest, and for a long time 
imagined I had asthma. My digestion was so 
bad that I felt sure I had at least an ulcer; Yet 
for many years now my heart, lungs and stomach 
have all acted perfectly and not one ever gives 
the slightest trouble. Could there possibly have 
been any actual disease at any time? Certainly 
not! 

Imagination plays strange tricks with us. For \ 
this reason it is unwise to play’“fast and loose”_ 
with our physical health. The' wise man will 
learn fully the rules for healthy living, and then 
carry out those rules without fuss or worry. But if, 
(^in spite of) care, his mechanism goes wrong, he 
will consult the only man who properly under¬ 
stands that mechanism—his doctor. No one but a 
fool will tinker with it himself. 
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In the social life, too, appearances are apt to be 
deceptive. We know that many a man looking 
like a pauper has been worth thousands, and 
many a “polished gent” has been a penniless 
rogue. But I was not thinking so much of that 
aspect, as of human nature itself. 

The face is supposed to reflect the soul, but I 
am afraid in many cases the mirror is defective. 
I have met people who looked rather morose, 
even forbidding, yet who were most charming 
and amiable when I really got to know them. 
(We English are so much more conservative than 
most foreigners) It often takes much courage and 
ingenuity to “break the ice..” 

In many cases this reserve may be good. We 
do not wish to be pestered by a mentality which 
has nothing in common with our own. At the 
same time there is no doubt we often miss much 
through our social shyness. 

Very often the rather sour look on a person’s 
face may be due to ill-health or loneliness. It is 
obvious that in either case a few cheery words 
from an acquaintance may change the expression. 
The sick or the lonely one may be longing for you 
to open the conversation. Yet you, deceived by 
outward appearance, are loath to “break the 
ice” for fear of a cold douche. Thus may you rob 
yourself not only of pleasure, but also of the 
opportunity of useful service. And life is meant 
for service. 

It is always very easy, I find, to know whether 
the desire for conversation is mutual. A few 
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chance remarks about general matters will soon 
settle that question. If your acquaintance replies 
reluctantly, and returns at once to his reading or 
whatever he is doing, then it is well to leave him 
alone. Nine times out of ten either he is an un¬ 
sociable person or his mentality is alien to your 
own. 

The one thing to remember is not to be de¬ 
ceived by a person’s expression. The man with a 
grin may be cold-blooded and callous; and the 
man who looks as stern as steel may have a heart 
of gold. 

In our various activities this deception by the 
exterior is likewise common. You see a Civil 
Servant of the executive class driving about in 
his car and you think what an ideal job he has. 
You begin to get a bit dissatisfied with your own. 
But if you could see the piles and piles of figures 
and accounts he has to deal with in,his office 
you would realise that his job is not all(“beer and 
skittles.A And it is just the same in many otEer 
vocatrons. 


There is hardly a job that does not call for the 
submerging of personal inclination and desires. 
In fact, any job worthy of the name demands it. 
It is only the fool who hopes to gain satisfaction 
through putting self before service. 

n * 1S P. ossl1 ^® a man may make a mistake 
once and not find his vocational niche until the 
second attempt. But to-day, in most cases, the 

WVK 11 cha ?Sing of occupation shows lack of 
backbone and weakness of character. The strong- 
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minded person accepts his lot with equanimity. 
He knows that the “snags” in his job can serve 
to strengthen his character. And he knows, too, 
that every other job, however desirable it may 
seem on the surface, has also its “snags.” 

Even our hobbies are not immune from this 
deception of the outward. You see a man fishing 
for hours on a cold bleak day and you think 
“How tame! I can’t see what pleasure he can 
find in that.” Perhaps you can’t; but all the same, 
it’s pleasurable to him, otherwise he wouldn t 
do it. That’s obvious. 

I don’t know much about fishing, but I can 
speak from experience about golf. People have 
said they cannot see what pleasure there is in 
hitting a little white ball about with a heavy 
stick. But I can assure them that the fascination 
of golf is considerable, and what is more, never- 
ending. The game is every bit as fresh and 
interesting to me to-day as when I hit, or rather 
tried to hit, my first ball nearly fifteen years ago. 
As in other things, there ismiore in it than meets 

the eye. ' , 

One thing is certain. When we refuse to be 

deceived by appearances, we become more 
tolerant of other people’s activities. We realise 
that any pursuit is not necessarily devoid ot 
enjoyment, because we ourselves have not ex¬ 
perienced that enjoyment. 

Rather on a different plane come certain 

romantic novels and lurid films. These depict 
life in false colours, and ordinary work-a-day 
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youth is apt to be deceived by the printed word or 
the moving photograph. The result is a discontent 
with the common, humdrum life, which, after all, 
is the only one worth living. These films and novels 
give the impression that an idle, sensuous existence 
can lead to a perfect paradise on earth. Actually 
it leads to self-destruction, either instantaneous or 
prolonged. When prolonged, drugs and alcohol 
are usually the medium. 

Thus we see that in all phases of life, we have 
to look below the surface of things, if we are to 
discover its real purpose and value. We must 
balance impulse with reason, and reinforce 
reason with experience.^ 

I heard a story some time ago which bears on 
this point. It was witnessed by the person who 
told it to me, and he usually keeps well(“under 
the eight.”^It may be taken as a true account 
therefore, as far as I can say. 

Two “armies” of the old Volunteer Force were 
opposing each other in field operations. One was 
wearing blue tunics and the other red. It was in 
the days before trench warfare (was thought of, 
and attacks were therefore of The open type. 
On the day in question, the O.C. “blues” saw 
his opportunity for attack. The “reds”, as he 
thought, presented a most vulnerable target, 
and were m a position of weak defence. The 
order was given to charge. The “blues” hurled 
themselves into the attack and arrived breath¬ 
lessly at their objective only to find—what do 
you think, a field of red poppies! 
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Either the O.C. had forgotten his field glasses, 
or had failed to use them. And isn’t it just the 
same in fife? We need a telescope or field glasses 
in order to pick out the sham from the real. 
We may otherwise be too easily deceived by 
appearances. 

And the best telescope in life is a perception in 
which clear reasoning tempers impulsive judg¬ 
ment. And clear reasoning is largely dependent 
upon personal experience. 

Dryden sums up the whole moral of this 
chapter in a couple of lines:— 

“Errors like straws upon the surface flow; \ 
He who would search for pearls must dive I 
below.” / 

And that’s precisely what we must do—search 
well below the surface, whether in people or 
things. Thus shall we escape the snares of the 
superficial, and thus shall we get nearer Truth. 


20 
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CHAPTER II 




If life has taught me one thing more forcibly 
than any other, it is the absolute futility of fear. 
Of all the negative emotions that sap our vitality 1 
and ruin our chances of happiness, fear is doubt¬ 
less the most prevalent. It is also the most difficult 
to eliminate, simply because it is so paralysing 
in its power, so treacherous and so utterly 
illogical. 

I really believe that some of the people who 
write to me imagine that I can offer some magical 
method of escape. That is certainly not so. There 
is no quick and easy short cut to the elimination 
of fear. In fact, I would say at once that it is 
practically impossible to eliminate it altogether. 
The best we can do is to reduce it to a negligible 
quantity, by submerging it in higher and more 
worthy impulses. And that is a gradual process, 
calling for patient and persistent exercise of the 
reasoning faculties. 

We have to remember that fear is an inherited 
instinct which in primitive days served a useful 
i purpose. In this civilised world, where law and 
order prevail, it ceases to have any definite use. 
We could quite easily go through life without 
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it. Caution is all that is necessary to-day, and 
caution can be actuated by common-sense 
alone. Fear merely has the bad effect of making 
us over-cautious. 

Fortunately fear is only one of many instincts, 
and therein lies our salvation. We must cultivate 
those powerful, positive instincts which are 
neither obsolete nor useless. Love is a good 
example of this type. If we cultivate it sufficiently 
we are assured that it alone can cast out all fear. 
If, then, just one of the higher instincts is capable 
of such an effect, how much more can they all 
achieve when they act in unison. 

Character, therefore, has an important bearing 
on this subject, and character is rather a difficult 
thing to define. We all know what it implies. 
It is roughly the sum-total of our past reactions 
to people and things. If I were asked to give the 
surest outward indication of a highly-developed 
character, I should say that its possessor is never 
unduly elated or unduly depressed. That is 
largely because he has learnt a correct sense of 
values. 

To be emotionally stable by no means indicates 
lack of emotion. There is often a tendency to 
think so, merely because we will place value on 
externals. I myself am always suspicious of those 
who parade their emotions and dance them up 
and down in public. The strongest pity may be 
without tears, and the firmest affection without 
so much ceremonious kissing, and so many glib 
“darlings” and “dearies.” 

22 
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The strong character uses the emotions towards 
purposeful worth-while ends. When expressed 
they are tempered by reason, and not frittered 
away as if they were so many rotten apples. 

And how is character built up? Simply by 
contact with great minds, either personally or 
through the medium of books. There is no other 
way. But how many will read the classics when 
the libraries of to-day are so strewn with sex- 
ridden fiction? How many are ready to converse 
with great minds when they can mix so easily 
with “the best people?” 

But there it isU‘As a man soweth, so shall he 
also reap.’’)One thing is certain. It is never too 
late to begin moulding the character; but the 
sooner the better. 

And then there is the question of physical 
tone. It would not be correct to say that 
strong people never have fear. But show me a 
man with a sound healthy physique plus a 
strongly-developed character, and I will bet 
my last dollar that fear never troubles him 
much. 

Many people could eliminate their fears simply 
by improving the physical tone. But they won’t 
take the trouble very often. During the long 
winter months it may mean sacrificing a little 
comfort. It’s so much easier to take something 
out of a bottle when we feel^off-colour.” J 

These, then, are the two tangible basic things— 
emotional stability through development of the 
character, and physical stamina through culture 
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of the body. Neither can be attained easily or 
quickly. But both are within the reach—and the 
purse—of all who care to pursue them. 

And now suppose you decide ^to get rid of) this 
enemy to your happiness, by building up those 
two bulwarks. You realise that for a long time, 
until your task is finished, you will still be harassed 
by him. You want to know how you can best 
deal with him in the meantime. Well, there are 
several things that may help you. 

First of all, realise that fear has no power 
whatever outside your own imagination. Any 
power it seems to possess is simply what you have 
given it. Underestimating an opponent is never 
good policy. But grossly to overestimate one 
simply means unnecessary strain. 

In the case of fear, it is therefore a matter of 
imagination rather than will-power. If you set 
your teeth and square your jaw, so to speak, you 
are merely admitting the strength of your 
opponent. You will then find that he responds to 
your fighting attitude, and begins to appear 
even more big and powerful. On the other hand, 
realise that he is simply a deceptive rogue, sneer 
at him, and he will quickly disappear through a 
corner of the ring. 

Get the imagination correct, and you will have 
no need to exert will-power. You will, as it were, 
be able to brush past your adversary disdainfully. 
You will save much useful energy, and stand 
more chance of coming out on top. To endue 
a weak opponent with power, and then complain 
24 
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of that power, seems to me inconsistent. But 
that’s what we do again and again. 

We curse, too, because fear is often so illogical, 
so unreasonable. Yet we ourselves are just as 
illogical when we have to deal with it. In most of 
the ordinary affairs of life, we are largely guided 
by the law of probability. If you miss a certain 
shot at billiards six times out of six, you expect to 
miss it the seventh time. Or, suppose you have 
several times been expecting a friend to call and 
each time you have been disappointed. The 
matter crops up for discussion at a later date 
and you say at once ((“Oh, he won’t come to-day. 
We’ve expected him about a dozen times already, 
and he has never turned up.”touite a reasonable 
attitude, I think. But are we 4s reasonable about 
fear? Not at all. Hundreds of times we have 
expected something awful under certain condi¬ 
tions, and nothing awful has happened. Yet if 
those same conditions appeared for the thous¬ 
andth time we should still expect something 
awful to turn up, despite nine hundred and 
ninety-nine hoaxes. 

The law of physical opposition which I gave 
in a previous book applies particularly to fear. 
Consider carefully what fear does when it 
attacks you. It tends to make you bolt. Therefore 
stand fast and refuse to increase your normal rate 
of movement. It tends to make you hold your 
breath or breathe quickly. Therefore maintain 
slow, deep, rhythmic breathing. It tends to make 
you tensed in every part of your body. Therefore 
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keep your muscles and limbs absolutely relaxed. 
By continual practice you will find the operation 
of this law very helpful. By allowing the physical 
movements to be adversely affected, you are 
merely “throwing up the cards.”) You are 
pandering to something you hate and despise. 
That seems hardly to be the way of wisdom. 

Relaxation, as a matter of fact, is without 
doubt the most powerful weapon one can use 
against fear. It would be quite safe to say that 
there is no fear without tension. And in these 
days tension is alarmingly on the increase. 
Prolonged concentrated brain work produces it, 
especially when hard physical exercise is omitted. 
The speed of modern life is also productive of 
tension. Then on top of everything we have 
noise, the curse of our “progressive” civilisation. 

Scientists have discovered that noise has the 
same physical effect as fear. It increases the 
blood pressure, quickens the beating of the heart, 
and effects the process of digestion. Those, there¬ 
fore, who are assiduously trying to eliminate 
fear, cannot ignore the question of noise. They 
may find some help in the chapters on relaxation 

and solitude. . . 

Yet another thing to realise about fear is that 
it is extremely infectious. The soldier .during the 
War knew that only too well. If one man in a 
patrol party became “windy” and began to see 
^things”, the rest of the party were quite liable 
to follow suit. Every dark object, such as the 
stump of a tree, might soon be taken for an 
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enemy patrol. And it’s just the same in ordinary 
life. The nervous person is often able to impose 
the monster of his imagination upon others. 

But courage is equally infectious. Always 
remember that. The fear-ridden person should 
therefore mix as much as possible with people 
who are buoyant and optimistic. They will soon 
laugh him out of his petty fears. Unfortunately 
nervous people have a habit of getting together 
for recitals of sob-stuff and for sympathising 
with each other about the dreadful things that 
do or may happen to them. During the air-raids 
of the War you would have found them with 
their noses glued together in the same under¬ 
ground station. But it’s a foolish policy of mutual 
mental destruction. I have always found my fears 
vanish in the company of those who despise fear. 

Fear is not only infectious, but also quickly 
cumulative. It flourishes and expands when even 
the slightest attention is given to it. I will just 
give you an example of what I mean. A lady 
wrote to me for advice about overcoming a 
persistent fear of thunderstorms. She is only one 
of thousands who, for some unearthly reason, 
are terrified by a comparatively harmless natural 
phenomenon. The chances of being struck by 
ightnmg are about one in a million. Now in the 
case of this lady, she had concentrated on this 
particuiar fear to such an extent, that she was 
atraid to go out during the summer if one or two 
uds were about. I began to wonder how much 
outdoor exercise she got in our English climate! 
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Her case, however, shows you quite plainly 
how any fear may grow into unreasonable 
proportions, if you pander to it. That is why, if 
you have reason to expect fear, it is better to act 
at once. If your tooth aches and you go to the 
dentist’s immediately, the ordeal is not half so 
bad as if you wait two or three days. You have 
possibly noticed this yourself. You must adopt 
the same policy in the case of all your fears. 
Whenever possible, act at once. 

There may be cases, however, when the thing 
you dread is to happen at some future date. 
What you must do then is to keep your mind 
off the event during the interval. Not easy, I 
know, but quite possible. Your best method is to 
keep intensely interested in some active positive 
pursuit. It is a good thing always to have some¬ 
thing to which you can turn with zest, whether it 
be an absorbing hobby or a piece of work. As 
Emerson saidLook sharply after your thoughts; 
they come unlooked for like a new bird seen in 
your trees, and when you turn to your usual 

task, disappear.”") _ . 

Idleness is negative. Fear is negative. Like 
always attracts like. The connection between 

idleness and fear is therefore obvious. 

I will give you a very simple example bearing 
on this point. It has actually happened many 
times and is therefore worthy of notice. A man 
imagines, rightly or wrongly, that his heart is 
not too strong. He goes alone up a fairly sun 
hill, and the whole time he thinks about his heart. 

2^ . 1 1 V 
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He may even feel of it to see how it’s getting on. 
Now the thing he fears actually happens. His 
heart does flutter a bit; he feels definitely short of 
breath and just manages to reach the top of the 
hill with difficulty. 

On another occasion he has some absorbing 
interest which takes him in the same direction. 
He has been looking forward to this for a long 
time. A cheery companion goes with him and 
on the way they chat laughingly about interesting 
matters. What happens this time? Our good 
friend gets to the top of the hill, and suddenly 
realises that he has forgotten to think about his 
wretched heart! 

And it’s exactly the same in that long climb 
from the cradle to the grave. There are dozens of 
petty fears on both sides of the road. By keeping 
positive in thought, we shall pass by them dis¬ 
dainfully. If we dally nervously, we give them a 
chance/to accost us.\ 

This^matter of positive thinking brings me to 
my last and most important point. An elementary 
principle of psychology is involved, and I wish 
to make myself as clear as possible. 

There are, as you know, two avenues by which 
impressions are made upon our minds—the 
aural and the visual. Over these we have quite 
a fair amount of control. We are not, as a rule, 
obliged to see or to hear things we don’t like, or 
which are not good for us. 

Now it has always seemed a very curious thing 
to me that nervous, emotional people should 
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pounce upon the very things that torment them. 
They will strain themselves to see or to hear 
anything that savours of morbid sensationalism. 
People who fear suicide will read the details of 
every case of suicide recorded. People who fear 
accidents when travelling will wade through 
columns of gruesome particulars of road or rail 
disasters. And, whilst they read, they allow the 
emotions and the imagination to run amok. To 
them, any newspaper “hasn’t much in it” unless 
it contains a murder, a couple of suicides and 
three or four nasty accidents. The articles telling 
them how to live, and the thoughtful con¬ 
structive leaders are just so much space wasted. 

Now every impression we receive through the 
eye or the ear sinks down into the subconscious 
mind—that great storehouse of the memory and 
the feeder of the conscious mind. There it 
remains, forgotten to all intents and purposes, 
but never lost or displaced. Once there, it is 
always there. It may remain submerged for 
years, and then come to the surface when certain 
favourable conditions arise. Now, according to 
psychology, the subconscious thoughts, when 
they reappear, are stronger than those of the 
conscious mind. This explains why we often seem 
unable to do things which the conscious mind 
tells us to do, and which we may even wish to do. 

Just to make the matter clear in the particular 
point we are discussing, let us consider a concrete 
example. Dozens of times you have listened 
attentively to all the sordid details connected 
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with a major operation. Each time you have been 
inwardly distressed and possibly said to yourself 
“Isn’t it awful. I don’t know what I should do if 
I had to go through all that.” You have read 
the cases given in the papers too. You have 
possibly noticed that one or two patients—a 
negligibly small proportion—have died under 
the anaesthetic. You dwell on this fact and connect 
operations with risk and danger. 

Now it so happens that eventually you have to 
undergo a similar operation yourself. You wisely 
try to be philosophical about it, and tell yourself 
there is no need whatever to worry or to be 
afraid. In a flash up comes the old subconscious 
and hurls itself at you full and strong. It says in 
effect: You know jolly well you’re only trying 
to fool yourself. You’ve told yourself dozens of 
times that it is awful and it is dangerous.” 

Do what you will, these affirmations of the 
subconscious will persist and triumph. But you 
have only yourself to blame. You have made a 

tho ghts^° Ur ° Wn k a °k by harbouring negative 

I have given the application of this principle 
to one type of fear. It applies equally well to all 
other types. Since I have known the tremendous 
importance of the subconscious in the scheme of 
things I have always striven hard to keep my 

mnrh-H P ° S f ltlVe ; 1 never read the sensational 
morfcnd matter that newspaper editors love to 

fw Under lar S e Prominent headings. I turn 
e pages over quickly. And whenever people 
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relate sordid details of illness, operations, funerals, 
insanity, crime and accidents—and so many 
love to do it—I immediately make my mind un- 
receptive. I may, for the sake of courtesy, appear 
to be interested; and I may say “yes”, “no” or 
“really” occasionally. But I am not listening and 
none of the statements sink into my subconscious 
mind. What I actually do is to start thinking at 
once of something positive and worth-while. I 
may picture an aeroplane flying gracefully 
overhead or a yacht sailing in a stiff breeze. I may 
visualise the rolling sea, or some other beautiful 
aspect of Nature. Or I may begin to plan some¬ 
thing I intend to do. Anything suffices, so long 
as it is positive. 

Listening to negative details is excusable only 
if one is able to give practical help. It would then 
be inhuman and selfish to turn the deaf ear. But 
I maintain that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, this aspect of the matter does not occur. 
We fill our minds with negative thoughts through lack 
of self-knowledge and self-control, and through a 
perverted love of the morbid and the sensational. And 
we pay a big price for our folly. 

The whole question of fear is a very complex 
one. I have done my best to show you how its 
power can be abated. The main thing is to keep 
the imagination undistorted and positive. Will¬ 
power is useful only in helping one to act quickly, 
before the fear has been given time to grow. 
When used in direct attack it is of little avail. 
Always remember the case of the man going 
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up the hill. Realise that you will never kill fear 
by smashing its head in. It will smash yours in 
first. But by subterfuge and indirect methods of 
attack, you can eventually outwit this wily 
rogue that tricks your imagination by masquer¬ 
ading as a thing of power. In other words, play 
him at his own game and you’re bound to win 
almost every time. 


CHAPTER III 


Physical Tone Comes First 

Those who have read even a small amount of 
my writings will not be surprised at the title of 
this chapter. I know, and have always known, 
that I am running counter to the modern trefld. 
This trend embraces all those cults which negative 
man’s physical existence, and over-emphasize his 
spiritual nature. 

This movement, however, is simply a r eactio n. 
The old school of therapy relied almost entirely 
upon medical and physical methods of treatment. 
With the advance of civilisation and its artificial 
conditions of living, functional diseases become 
more and more numerous. And it was largely 
because the old medical school failed to cure 
many of these functional disorders, that well- 
meaning people sought to find a method along 
diametrically-opposed lines. They have thus 
merely gone from one extreme to the other. 

But ^reaction is never the w'ay of wisdom.) We 
have only to look at history for a few moments 
to realise this. Consider, for example, the Com¬ 
monwealth period. Tired of the tyranny of the 
Stuarts, the people sought to solve their problem 
by overthrowing the Monarchy and appointing 
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a ruler of their own. They had their way, but 
was their problem solved? Where they not dis_- 
Hlusioned in the. leader of their choice? Did they 
not soon begin to wonder whether the despotisgi 
of a dictator is in any way preferable to the 
despotism of a king? It was not long in any case 
before the Monarchy was restored. That proves 
at least that reaction itself can have no lasting 
stabil ity. 

The same thing has happened in other phases 
of history—in religion, in economics, in foreign 
alliances and in social life. The pendulum swings 
first one way and then the other. We see it very 
clearly to-day in the party system of Government. 
The Conservatives are in power for a time, and 
people imagine they have done little to solve 
the country’s problems. A general election sees 
a reaction against them and a Labour Govern¬ 
ment is returned. They likewise appear to do 
just as little in the way of useful, constructive 
work, and are kicked out at the first opportunity. 
Not until the country is faced with a crisis, do we 
see the wisdom of forming a C oaliti on Govern¬ 
ment which is composed of all parties. 

I give these examples to show the working of 
reaction against established systems and ideas. 
They show, too, that reaction, whilst exposing 
an evil, can never of itself remedy that evil. In 
the end we have either to get back to where we 
were or to effect a compromise. 

And this principle holds good in the problem 
of healing our illnesses and diseases. The old 
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school concentra ted entirely upon the body. 
The new school, using re actio nary methods, 
ignores the body and concentrates on the mind. 
But (man is a unity of mind and bodyJ) and so 
both schools are wrong. Each must fail because 
it treats only half the real man. 

Fortunately, however, reaction in this case has 
led to a compromise. Modern psyc hothe rapy, 
whilst treating functional diseases through the 
mental processes, does not ignore the importance 
of the physical side. Dr. Jung, one of the greatest 
psychologists, makes this quite clear when he 
says: “If I hold exclusively to a spiritual inter¬ 
pretation, then I shall misunderstand and do 
violence to the natural man in his right to 
existence as a physical being.” 

Having thus shown that in man both mind 
and body are equally important, I can quite 
understand your wondering why I maintain 
that physical tone comes first. Well, the reason is 
this. If, by a sane and healthy method of living, 
the body is kept in perfect condition, there is 
little likelihood of its being a prey to purely 
functional disorders. These, I know, may some¬ 
times be inherited; but in the vast majority of 

cases they are self-imposed. 

For years I suffered from functional illness, in 
which nearly every important organ of the body 
was affected. This was brought about simply 
through acute over-strain of the physical powers 
before they were fully developed into matu rity. 
Had the body remained normally strong, the 
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trouble would never have occurred. Moreover, 
whilst the body remained weak, the trouble 
persisted. Treatment through the mental pro¬ 
cesses may have helped to a certain extent, but 
alone it was definitely incapable of effecting a 
cure. £4; soon as the body was allowed to regain its 
strength by naturalmeans,alltheold functional symptoms 

disappeared as if by magic.) 

You can wonder no longer, therefore, why 
to-day I make such a fetish of physical tone. 
Neglect your mind, and you may soon be in need 
of the psychologist. Neglect your body and you 
may soon be in need of both psychologist and 
physician. 

I have shown you in previous writings that, 
as a nation, we are not as fit as we should be. We 
neglect our physical health in a criminal manner. 
And this opinion was recently confirmed by a 
member of the medical consultative council of 
the Ministry of Health. Speaking at an Associa¬ 
tion meeting, he said that one in every ten of our 
people was too dull or sickly to earn a living 
unaided, one in two hundred was or had been 
mentally afflicted, and one in every one hundred 
and twenty was feeble-minded. “We are heading 
for racial decay,” he added. C“It is possible to 
live longer and yet not be more vigorous and 
healthy.”^ 

There are many causes that contribute to this 
state of affairs. Modern life so often wears a man 
out and then p anders to his f atigu e by offering 
him comfortable forms of leisure. Thus the body 
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becomes more and more degenerate. To walk 
even a short distance becomeran effort. There is, 
after all, only one way to acquire energy and 
that is to put out energy .(The more we do, within 
limits, the more we can do.^The body can be 
kept strong and healthy by use, and by use alone. 

Someone, writing recently to a daily paper, 
deplored the lack of walking amongst young 
people. He said that if neglect of this fine, health¬ 
giving exercise continued for many years, future 
generations might be too lazy to walk at all. And 
there is a distinct possibility of this happening. 

To ride in a car, especially through beautiful 
scenery, can be a very pleasurable form of 
recreation. But the benefit is purely a mental one. 
Apart from the fresh air inhaled, the physical 
powers of the body gain nothing. Just as much 
good might be obtained from sitting in an arm¬ 
chair in a well-ventilated atmosphere. One would 
not get that delightful motoring backache, but 
I very much doubt if that is beneficial. 

Modern science has even contrived to make 
our motoring less health-giving. Nine cars out 
of ten seem to be of the enclosed type. The 
manufacturers know that we are beginning to 
forget what fresh air is really like. And then 
springing to-day is so perfect that one almost 
floats through space. The old car of pre-war 
days had at least one good feature; it shook the 
liver up a bit, and so gave much the same benefit 
as might be got from riding a spirited horse. The 
car of to-day, too, is so mechanically perfect 
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that it hardly ever breaks down. Pre-war motorists 
seldom took their cars out without having to 
push them home. Thus rotten magnetos meant 
good muscles, and carburettor trouble improved 
the owner's lung compression. 

We are apt to forget such things in these days 
of comfortable inactivity of the body. (Science is 
striving hard to make life easier.^ Actually it is 
making it more difficult, by reducing our 
physical powers of resistance to disease. Science 
may give the worker more leisure; but unless 
that leisure is used in health-giving pursuits, we 
are no better off. 

It is that vast army of sedentary workers that 
causes most concern where national health is 
concerned. The work they have to do, and the 
conditions under which it is done, are definitely 
i nimi cal to bodily fitness. It is all very well for 
people to repeat the old cliche about work keeping 
one fit. That depends upon the work. Hard open- 
air toil under natural conditions might well apply 
in this respect. But in the case of the modern 
sedentary worker, it must be left to leisure to 
supply the fitness. Work must merely supply the 
wherewithal to pay for leisure. 

A very well-known person opened an article 
in a popular magazine, by stating that it was 
work that kept him fit. I read on curiously, 
making a bet with myself that he did not spend 
eight hours of every day on an office stool. I 
won my bet. I found that he was engaged in 
interesting organising work, which had taken 
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him all over the world dozens of times. He 
admitted that he had often been buffeted about 
on board ship, and endured hardships. 

Doubtless his duties involved a great deal of 
concentrated brain work on occasions. But I 
maintain that it was his constant travelling 
about in the open air, his continual change of 
scene, and the buffeting about of his body that 
kept him fit. And these things were not his 
actual work, but pleasant off-shoots of it. Without 
these, it is possible his work might have “got 
him down.” 

St. Paul was a man of great earthly, as well as 
spiritual, wisdom. And what did he say? I 
buffet my body and bring it into bondage.’ 
There were no gymnasiums, or squash racquet, 
badminton and tennis courts in those days. Had 
there been, it is quite likely St. Paul would have 
used them. Still he apparently found other means 
of buffeting his body, and thus keeping it the 
servant of the mind, instead of allowing it to 
become the master. For whilst the body is kept 
strong and healthy, it is always able and willing 
to obey the commands of the mind. Thus does 
harmony prevail between the two sides of man s 

make-up. , 

Just the opposite happens in the case ot the 

worn-out, de bilitate d neurasthenic. His poor old 
body jibs at every order given to it by the mm . 
The result is internal rebellion, discord and chaos. 

Read the dozens of testimonials sent to the 
vendors of patent medicines. What do you 
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notice? Apart from those sent by the tired, over¬ 
worked housewife, the vast majority of these 
come from se denta ry workers in shops, schools 
and offices. Their work gets them down; but it 
wouldn’t if they spent more of their leisure in 
healthy physical activity. Before resorting to 
medicine, whether patent or otherwise, they 
might p onder over Dryden’s advice:— 

[ “Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend; 

God never made his work for man to mend.” 

Speaking of medicine, someone wrote to me 
recently and asked if I thought a certain well- 
advertised brand of tablets would help him in 
his recovery from a breakdown. He was following 
out the principles I have previously set forth, 
and was definitely improving. At the time of 
writing, he was at that difficult (“half-well, half- 
ill” Istage, as he called it. v 

As one who, years ago, took almost every 
known potion, drug and powder, I must say that 
I have little faith in medicine, except for definite 
organic disease. It is a fact that certain drugs 
can have a positive and beneficial effect on 
diseased organs. In extreme cases they are often 
a necessity if life is to be prolonged. Then, of 
course, they are to be administered only under 
medical supervision. But the widespread, in¬ 
discriminate self-doping of to-day is to be 
condemned. 
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It is so easy for the layman to make mistakes 
when he starts to doctor himself. For example 
one might, in all innocence, take br omid e over a 
long period. It is not one of those deadly drugs 
that people shun, and its sedative effects are good. 
But no medical man woulcPallow this in his 
patient. In the first place he would mix it with 
something else, to balance its effect. In the 
second place he would tell his patient to take it 
only for a fortnight and then leave it off for a 
week or two. Otherwise its use might lead to a 
specific illness called Brominism, cha racterise d 
by skin e ruptio ns and acute depression. 

I give this as a simple example of the possible 
errors that self-doctoring may entail. There must 
be other instances, for very often a drug which is 
good for one organ may be definitely harmful to 
another. And t lat other organ may possibly be 
almost as weak as the one being treated. \\ 

Medical opinion continues to confirm my own 
regarding the futility of medicine in the non- 
organic case. Speaking at a conference of doctors 
recently, a Medical Officer of Health said:( A 
large proportion of the medicine dispensed to-day 
under the National Health Insurance Acts is 
useless, unnecessary and an entire waste of money. J 
Unfortunately the patient of to-day does not 
believe this, and he insists on obtaining his bottle. 
The general practitioner who tells the majority 
of his patients that they do not need medicine, 
will soon require much smaller consulting rooms. 

I have always realised the importance ol the 
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law of Cause and Effect. In everything that 
happens, from the smallest disturbance to the 
greatest upheaval, there must be an underlying 
cause. Only by seeking the cause and preventing 
its rec urren ce, can we obviate a repetition of the 
effect. 

And this principle holds good where our health 
is concerned. It seems a short-sighted policy to 
cover up our disregard of the laws of sane living, 
by drowning the ill-effects in c oloure d dope. 
We may laugh at the ostrich when itT)uries its 
head in the sand; but we are often just as stupid 
and unreasonable. 


Whatever the illness, be it a small attack of 
dyspepsia or one that calls for a major operation, 
the way of wisdom is to seek at once for the cause. 
There must be one. The human body, properly 
treated, should run smoothly throughout life. 
And /jf we seek and remedy the cause of its 
minor troubles instead of concealing the symp¬ 
toms, we stand far less chance of more serious 
illnesses. Many people, I am sure, could have 
been spared the surgeon’s knife by exercising 
just a little common-sense earlier in life.ff 

make a fetish of physical health myself, and 
shall always do so. I have suffered so much and 
seen so much suffering in others, that I am con¬ 
vinced that without health nothing in the world 

P 1 ^ t 1 t l rs m T u< r h * }.} is so cheap and so easy to keep 
npnn, hy * 1 J , llln ? s that “Sts money. Some 

SpCn r hundreds ln makin S themselves ill, 
nd then a few more hundreds in trying to get 
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themselves well. Give me the wild flowers of the 
countryside and a drink of water itom a cool, 
clear stream, in preference to orchids and 
champagne in a hospital ward. 

What we call the “glow of health” is no 
mythical illusion. It is an actual, vibrant sensa¬ 
tion. To feel the blood coursing through the 
veins, to gaze upon the world with a clear, 
detached eye, to sense a firmness and yet a 
relaxation throughout the entire muscular system 
—there you have it. And the feeling is one which, 
of itself alone, unadulterated, makes life well 
worth living. 

Wealth? I have no personal use for it. Power? I 
haven’t time for it. Social position? I, like 
Thoreau, would sooner sit alone on a pumpkin 
than be crowded on a velvet cushion. Give me 
health, and I can be happy with nothing but the 
wind, the rain, the sun, the sea and the glories of 
Nature. 

But we cannot have our cake and eat it too. 
Everyone, to a man, knows that what I say is 
perfectly true. But many find themselves so 
caught up in the meshes of the modern com¬ 
mercial machine, that any attempt at extrication 
appears hopeless. 

Is it not, however, this very feeling of hopeless¬ 
ness that makes them “throw up the sponge? 
Because a thing is impossible of complete attain¬ 
ment, there is no justification in not striving to 
attain as much of it as possible. I have many 
times stressed the modern man’s urgent need of 
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exercise. And now I am going to give two actual 
cases from life. Perhaps these will open your eyes 
more forcibly than many pages of well-meant 
theory. 

The first concerns the famous French engineer 
and scientist, Francis Laur. Not only did he 
reach the good old age of ninety, but, what is more, 
he had always enjoyed very good health. Longev¬ 
ity alone means nothing. Combined with freedom 
from illness and disease, it is worthy of notice. 

Now Monsieur Laur was a member of the 
French Academy of Science. He had made a 
promise to reveal to his fellow-members the 
secret of his long life. This promise was, of course, 
eagerly awaited—and it was kept. The secret 
was revealed shordy after Laur’s death by a 
doctor of the French Academy of Medicine. 

Now you are doubdess beginning to wonder 
what this great secret was. Perhaps you would 
like to make a guess. Was it the taking of some 
wonderful elixir, some exotic dope? Was it 
arranging the diet to ensure just the correct 
amount of vitamins and calories? Sipping orange 
juice every morning? Avoiding this, that and the 
other at table because they are indigestible? 
Being careful to avoid draughts and airing things 
which are perfecdy dry? 

, .Well it was none of these things, but simply 
ms. lhe daily practice of some physical exercise. In 
is case this took the form of a morning and 
evening walk of three to four miles. 

Now there are comparatively few normal 
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people, whatever the occupation or income, who 
are prevented from following Francis Laur’s 
example. If walking six or seven miles a day 
stood between me and health, I would get up an 
hour earlier and go to bed an hour later—the 
second only if absolutely necessary. I am sure 
that thousands could improve their health con¬ 
siderably by just one hour’s brisk walking before 
breakfast. It’s only a matter of doing it for a few 
weeks, and perceiving the definite increase of 
physical buoyancy and mental clarity. The 
habit, after this perception, would soon become 
established for life. 

If you could get at least four miles in during 
the early morning, a couple of miles at a brisk 
pace would suffice at the end of the day. At that 
time you are naturally not quite so fresh. The 
air, too, is not so pure and invigorating as it is 
before breakfast. 

I can see you pulling your armchair a bit 
closer to the fire and snuggling down a little 
deeper among its luxurious springs. Muttering 
too, something about the milkman and about the 
streets not being aired. But I mean what I say. 
There are acres and acres of God’s free turf 
where you can nurture that body entrusted to 
your care. And it’s very difficult, whatever you 
are prepared to pay, to secure a vacant bed in 
our large hospitals and nursing homes. What do 
you make of those two facts when you consider 
them side by side? You’ve never given the matter 
a moment’s reflection, perhaps. And I’m not 
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surprised. We usually start thinking about things 
when it’s too late. We don't appreciate anything 
until we've lost it. Isn’t that so? 

And now let me give the second case in point. 
This time the scene is laid in Sydney, South 
Australia. There was a bank manager there 
(sedentary worker, notice), who had a nervous 
breakdown. Like all neurasthenics, he went 
from doctor to doctor in search of a cure. As 
always happens, he found none. He returned, 
as he said, “a broken man.” 

Then an idea came to him. In spite of his grey 
hair, he managed to enlist in the Army as an 
ordinary soldier. What was the result? The 
discipline, the regular hours, and the strenuous 
outdoor life , did what all the doctors and specialists 
in the world could not do. They made a new man 
of him. In a very short time he put on 12 lbs. in 
weight, revived his flabby muscles and became 
full of pep and enthusiasm. 

Now if hard open-air exercise and simple, 
regular living can restore a fairly old man in this 
way, how much more easily can they keep a 
younger man in good condition. 

<e Serious Call there is the following quotation: 

A little time regularly and constantly employed 
to any one use or end, will do great things and 
produce mighty effects.” And that principle 
applies where health is concerned. 

There are twenty-four hours every day in 
which we have to live and breathe. Just two 
hours employed to the end of maintaining 
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physical tone, will make the other twenty-two 
carefree and pleasurable. Isn’t it well worth 
while making a small effort, if necessary, in order 
to achieve such a mighty effect. 

We hear a lot to-day about a man being too 
old at forty. There is no earthly reason why he 
should be. I know that just before that age the 
physical powers do begin to wane a bit. But a 
healthy person should be able to do his seven or 
eight miles a day until he is eighty. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. James Cutton, a 
Toronto heart specialist and research worker, has 
declared that a man should be in his prime at 
fifty. He asserted that because of his stabilised 
physique, the man of fifty is able to stand and 
endure more than a boy. And Professor Pitkin 
has written a book entitled Life Begins at Forty. 
All very hopeful, isn’t it? So when you see an 
advertisement showing a doctor with his stetho¬ 
scope examining a forlorn-looking man who is on 
the forty mark, don’t despair. Suggestion is very 
strong. If you imagine that middle-age is inevit¬ 
ably associated with the need of medical treat¬ 
ment, you may find yourself in the doctor s 
consulting-room. If, on the other hand, you keep 
yourself fit by sane living and plenty of exercise, 
you will get ten, twenty or even thirty years past 
the supposed “dangerous age” without knowing 

Dr. King Brown has declared that “nobody 
is too old at eighty IF exercise does not cease 
throughout life.” Notice the “if”, which I have 
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purposely put in capital letters. It is so good to 
find medical and other high authority con¬ 
stantly confirming what I know to be true, and 
what I feel in my own experience to be true. 

I have indirectly given you an approximate 
idea of what constitutes the ideal amount of 
daily exercise. This is about eight miles of brisk 
walking. It’s equivalent is about twenty-five 
miles on a bicycle, a round of golf, carrying one’s 
own clubs, or an hour’s continuous play at tennis, 
badminton or squash racquets. 

I have shown in my previous books exactly 
what exercise does to the body, and why it is 
absolutely essential to real health. The stomach 
especially benefits, and by the stomach I mean 
the whole digestive tract including the colons 
and bowels. I use the word in its broad sense. 

C Sydney Smith wrote: “I am convinced that 

[ digestion is the great secret of life.” And someone 
else has said: “There is no question but that the 
happiness of the individual depends far more 
upon the stomach than on the head or the 
purse.” 

( The stomach, after all, is really the power¬ 
house of the body. If it fails or breaks down, the 
source of energy has gone. But it is a very faithful, 
reliable servant if it is properly looked after. 

Before leaving the question of exercise, I 
should like to make one point quite clear. I 
realise that all have not equal opportunities in 
the way of leisure. For instance, many business 
people in large cities have to spend perhaps a 
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couple of hours in travelling to and from their 
work. In some cases, too, the actual hours of 
work are much longer than in others. 

But one cannot escape facts. I have given what 
is officially known to be the correct amount of 
exercise in order to maintain a perfect degree of 
health. If we cannot for some reason get this 
amount, we should strive hard to get as near to 
it as we can. The higher the standard we set 
ourselves, the greater will be our will-power in 
seeking methods of approaching that standard. 

To secure half the amount needed for per¬ 
fection would bring its reward. Even a quarter 
would be better than nothing at all. And where, 
in a few cases, leisure time is extremely limited, 
fifteen minutes of physical culture exercises each 
day would help a lot in preserving physical 
tone. It’s the regular daily dose of exercise that 
counts. In the case of the sedentary ivorker with 
limited leisure, it would be well if he confined 
most of his reading and study to the week-ends. 

And one other point. Whatever claims may be 
made for the advantages of various sports, (there 
is no exercise in the world that is better for health 
than brisk, enthusiastic walking. Cycling_is_also 
a cheap .’ health-giving a jid enjoyaBle^fbrm^of 

see it rapidly returning 

toFSvour. In any case, our active leisure must be 
adapted to our opportunity and to our purse. 
But it need not be neglected altogether because 
either of these is limited. That, I am afraid, is 
what too often happens. 
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Now there are one or two things in connection 
with physical tone which I should like to discuss. 
In the first place, one of the commonest health 
misconceptions is that concerning weight. You 
have sometimes heard it said to a man who has 
put on a stone in weight, and whose buttons 
are almost bursting at the waist, “You are looking 
fat and well.” His face is probably ruddy with 
the effects of alcohol and the stain from nicotine 
smoke in stuffy atmospheres. This constitutes 
the “well” part of the statement. A few weeks 
later you hear he’s laid up with lumbago or 
something similar. 

Now the human frame should, I know, be 
nicely covered with flesh. Anyone can form a 
fairly good idea of the correct thickness of the 
covering. If you are in doubt at all, take a look 
at some of the old Greek statues or paintings. 
In these you will see the human body in the form 
that Nature intended. Notice the beautiful 
proportions and perfect contours. Never will you 
see one fat and shapeless. For the Greeks made 
a fetish of physical perfection. If they used 
weighing-machines at all, it must have been to 
make sure that the weight was kept down . 

Nowadays our streets are literally strewn with 
p enny-in-the-slo t machines which register, write 
down or even shout out your weight. These, I 
imagine, are rather for the opposite purpose. 
If you find you have put on a few pounds over 
and above your natural normal weight, you are 
filled with glee and consider your penny well 
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spent. These machines are especially popular 
at holiday resorts in the season, where people 
eat about twice as much as they should in order 
to push the pointer up a few degrees. Actually 
there is no permanent gain, for the extra pounds 
disappear a few weeks after the return to work. 

I believe the medical opinion is thatjit is better 
to be a stone under normal weight than a stone 
over it.)It is naturally better to be just right, but 
to be slightly under is the lesser of the two evils. 
Much of the unsightly fatness we see is merely 
the result of poisonous waste materials being 
retained in the system. How the retention of 
toxins can be compatible with good health I fail 
to see. 

Among the old mountain tribes in various 
parts of the world, the men and women are 
always lean and wiry. They live an extremely 
hard, though healthy, life. Their work demands 
almost unlimited energy, and they are exposed 
to all sorts of rough weather. The weighing- 
machine fans would, no doubt, like to provide 
them with a good covering of fat. This, they 
would say, would protect them against the 
elements and serve as a reserve supply of tissue 
in case of emergency. But Nature, apparently, 
seems to think otherwise. 

And Nature is right. Pure blood, strong muscles 
and healthy tissues—these are the things that 
make for health and stamina. Excess of fat 
negatives all three. 

When a hen becomes over-fat she stops laying 
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and goes broody. This is because the vital 
functions are for a time suspended. In human 
beings the vital forces are likewise impeded by 
an over-fat condition. 

You may be quite sure that piling on a lot of 
superfluous flesh denotes wrong living somewhere. 
It’s certainly nothing to be pleased about. And 
the trouble is that, as one gets fatter, the inclina¬ 
tion to lead a healthy life becomes weaker. Thus 
things go from bad to worse, until, in the end, some 
poor weighing-machine collapses under the strain. 

I don’t quite know the origin of the phrase 
“fat and prosperous”, nor can I see any con¬ 
nection between the two states. If fatness has 
anything to do with prosperity, can you tell me 
why a working-class mother, bringing up a 
family of ten on about twenty-five shillings a 
week, is often so stout that she can hardly get 
through the door?// 

Usually the fat people among the prosperous 
are those who have acquired their wealth late in 
life. They pander carelessly to their appetites, 
and consume too many rich dishes, just as a 
street urchin would consume a pound of choco¬ 
lates straight off if you gave him the chance. 

There are millionaires who have enough sense 
to eat sanely, and to live sanely. They don’t get 
over-fat. I myself am neither fat nor prosperous. 
But that, of course, proves nothing because I 
take care to be neither. One state would denote 
lack of health and vitality. The other would 
menace my peace of mind. 
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Anyway I will leave you to think the matter 
over and pass on to another topic. You are, no 
doubt, aware of the present prevalence of internal 
growths, tumours and things of that sort. In their 
worst form we have cancer, a nasty disease with a 
sinister name. I often wish medical men had 
given it a less evil-sounding name in the first 
place. Despite the “hush-hush” policy among 
private individuals, the word is commonly used 
in medical and hospital circles. You will therefore 
excuse my using it here. 

Now there are thousands of people who dread 
this disease. Despite large sums of money spent 
on research work, it still remains much of a 
mystery. We have a hazy idea of some of the 
probable causes, but nothing definite. The only 
successful method of treatment appears to be by 
the knife, and the earlier this is used the 
better. 

Can you wonder, then, that the average man 
regards cancer as a sort of ogre against which he 
has no defence whatever? What can he do except 
sit back in his chair, so to speak, and take “pot 
luck” as to whether he is attacked? If he escapes 
he considers himself lucky. If he doesn’t, well, 
he’s not to blame. Isn’t that the general attitude? 
You must admit it is. 

But it has never been mine. I bring in here, as 
always, the principle of Cause and Effect. There 
must be one definite basic cause , whatever the 
subsidiary causes may be. And what is this basic 
cause? Simply unhealthy tissue. And what causes 
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unhealthy tissue in the normal person? There is 
only one answer—unhealthy living. 

I am, mind you, merely giving my own 
opinion as a layman. But I was very pleased 
recently to read the statement of one of our most 
noted surgeons. He said that in all his experience 
he had never encountered a case of cancer in 
healthy tissue. Is not that a message of hope 
amid all the maddening mystery of this disease? 

I think it is—decidedly so. It does much to 
negative the “pot luck” idea. If cancer were 
liable to attack healthy tissue, we should have 
absolutely no defence against it. As it is, there 
are very few who cannot keep it at bay, by 
building up the stronghold of healthy tissue. 

There are certain occupations in which the 
worker is more susceptible to the disease. Though 
he has little control over outside influences, the 
worker can at least make himself less susceptible 
by keeping his blood and tissues healthy. 

And those who have had the disease removed 
by operation, should certainly do all in their 
power to avoid a recurrence. This will mean 
changing their mode of life. You can be sure, in 
most cases, that it was not healthy before. To 

return to the old habits would be simply asking 
for trouble. & 

Our doctors are always busy men. There are 
such numberless diseases that can and do attack 
the human body, that to escape altogether seems 
welbrngh impossible. But amid all the complexity 
of disease we can fortunately focus our attention 
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upon the simplicity of prevention. Pure blood 
and healthy tissue—there you have the crux of 
the whole matter. And these are the outcome of 
sane living. 

All good Christians are doubtless conversant 
with the list of the seven deadly sins. I will give 
you what I consider the seven deadly physical 
sins. When you commit any of these, you are 
deliberately breaking the law of healthy living, 
thus failing to keep your blood pure and your 
tissues healthy. 

1. Lack of Physical Exercise. 

2. Over-eating. 

3. Eating too quickly. • 

4. Eating the wrong foods. 

5. Excess of alcohol and tobacco. 

6. Living in stuffy atmospheres. 

7. Inattention to hygiene and cleanliness 

(which includes neglect of teeth). 

Numbers two, three and four are usually 
connected, and five very often goes with them. 

I have previously given my ideas about all these 
matters. There is not much I can add to what I 
have said, unless it be this. The older I get, the 
greater becomes my contempt for alcohol. I have 
nothing against it morally. Drinking is not a 
social sin, and the working man’s beer does him 
a lot of good. But the “bright young things” who 
swallow cocktails indiscriminately, and those 
heroic he-men who proudly show us how to 
“put away” double whiskies in quick succession, 
are merely committing suicide by degrees. _ 
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If I feel the need for a tonic, I have a glass of 
beer each day for a week or so. I prefer this to 
something out of a small bottle “three times a 
day after meals.” And it does more good, I’m 
sure. But at other times, I hardly ever touch 
alcohol, and feel much better without it. 

As for drowning one’s sorrows in drink, that’s 


a hopeless game. Many try to do it, but they 
never succeed. For sorrows float on alcohol. If 


they go under for a time, they soon come to the 
surface again. 

Perhaps I have talked long enough about this 
health business. Get the gist of my arguments 
and then think the whole matter out for yourself. 

As a final thrust, I will put it this way. A man 
might never worry, never be angry, never be 
depressed, never, in a word, have any of those 
negative emotions that tear the body to pieces; 
yet, if he grossly maltreated his stomach and had 
no exercise at all, he would go “all to bits” in a 
short time. In fact he would be so distressed by 
the purely physical, that he would be unable to 
maintain the even temper of the mental. 

On the other hand, keep the body healthy, by 
obeying a few sane, simple laws, and it will take 
a deuce of a lot to upset the mind. Neurasthenia, 
with all its terrors, often has one purely physical 
cause—toxemia, or self-poisoning of the blood * 
stream. And many of our tantrums and fits of “the 
blues are merely the result of some slight physical 
derangement in the liver, stomach or other parts 
oi the intestinal tract. 
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So worship your body. It is no idle idolatry, 
without meaning or purpose. It is rather a devo¬ 
tion which, as the years pass, will be returned to 
you tenfold in the form of quiet, patient and 
obedient service. 

And so I repeat the phrase with which I began. 
Physical tone comes first. Strive hard to put it 
there and to keep it there. You will have no 
cause to regret your striving. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Money Has No Value 

It was a matter of doubt for a time whether I 
should include this chapter. I seemed to have 
dealt fairly fully with the subject of money 
previous books. Curiously enough, whilst I \ 


letter wmcn settled the question at once. The 
chapter must be written, I thought, even if it 
contains nothing but a copy of this letter. 

The writer opened with appreciative thanks 
for a previous book of mine and then said: “My 
way of living was one of discontent, although I 
had every comfort. I work hard but have a very 
congenial occupation of roughly five hours in 
the saddle on a six-mile stretch of lovely sand. 

see and feel the beauty of it all now, but before 
I read your book I did not live . The wind, waves 
and gulls thrilled me as I’ve never known before, 

as I rode alone miles from-to-day. I know 

was seeking happiness, but in very wrong 
directions, so I would just like to thank you.” 

littlfT.. 0 ^ t 'ru >U that’s rather a charming 
httie etterP The writer, who works at a riding 

he is .W YTI® man in the earl V twenties. And 
he is typical of thousands who have every comfort 
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and yet are discontented, merely because they 
have not learnt to appreciate the only things that 
really matter. 

He does not say what the “very wrong direc¬ 
tions” were, but we can make a fairly good guess. 
He possibly longed to be his own master, as so 
many employees do. If so, he failed to realise 
that the extra responsibility this would entail, 
might leave his mind less free to enjoy the simple 
things, as he does now. He probably longed for a 
higher wage, not realising that if he already has 
every comfort, the extra pay would be of little 
use. Money is required for the necessities of life, 
and these he has. But happiness and real pleasure 
can never be bought with cash. 

The “wrong directions”, in a word, include 
all those material desires and ambitions, which 
everyone seems to cherish until the light of reason 
exposes the utter folly of doing so. Some people 
go to the grave still clutching the money-bags, 
and staring at the financial columns of the news¬ 
paper. They are to be pitied. More fortunate is 
he who, like my correspondent, learns early in 
life that an appreciation of the simple things not 
only brings happiness, but obliterates the desire 

for wealth. 

Of one thing I am certain. Once the perception 
of life’s true satisfaction is sufficiently ingrained, 
it becomes absolutely impregnable against the 

wily attacks of materialism. 

But it’s a hard fight for any man, and especially 
for a young man. More than ever, parents 
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foolishly stint themselves in order to give their 
children what is commonly called a good educa¬ 
tion. And what is the idea at the back of their 
minds? Is it to fit th eir sons and_daughters to face 
l ife ch eerfully throug h a ppreciation of its real 
values? I don’t think so, although, of course, 
that is what education should do. 

Ruskin is able to tell you better than I about 
the attitude of parents concerning their children’s 
education. He was connected with the manage¬ 
ment of certain schools and received numerous 
letters from parents. He was struck by the 
mention of phrases like “station in life” and said 
that an education was desired, not for its own 
good, but “which shall keep a good coat on my 
son’s back; which shall enable him to ring with 
confidence the visitors’ bell at double-belled 
doors; which shall result ultimately in the 
establishment of a double-belled door to his own 
house; in a word, which shall lead to advance¬ 
ment in life; this we pray for on bent knees—and 
this is all we pray for.” 

These are the notions that permeate the start 
of most young men upon the great adventure of 
life. When they are not expressed in actual 
words by the parents, they are indirectly implied. 
And youth is very impressionable. It has no 
personal experience of the world to control its 
. , . _ ets out, bold yet blind, 

with the fixed determination to “get on”, and so 
justify the fond hopes of its parents. 

But long before then the worship of the 
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material side of life has been taught. It seems to 
me to begin soon after the cradle days, when the 
child is given its first money-box. The parents’ 
idea is to “teach the child the value of money.” 
It has often struck me how erroneous the phrase 
is, and how misleading the idea can be to the child- 
mind. As a matter of fact, it was thinking about 
this matter that gave me the title for this chapter. 

The value of money! Can you tell me exactly 
what the phrase means? When hoarded up either 
in pennies or in pounds, money is definitely of no 
value. The child counting up his coppers week 
by week is but a miser in the making. It would be 
a good thing if children never had anything to do 
with the handling of money. Their very small 
material wants can be supplied so easily without 
the necessity for this. 

The child-mind is gloriously ingenuous. It 
seems a shame to pollute it so early with the 
money-mania. If the child must have its coppers 
to handle, surely it would be more in keeping 
with the Christian ideal to teach it the only 
correct use. It could be shown that money is 
merely a convenient method of exchange, when 
we wish to secure the necessities of life, such 
as food, clothing and shelter. It could be taught 
not to waste it on needless luxuries, and en¬ 
couraged to give its surplus coppers to more 
needy children. That, indeed, would be a wise 
training for after-life. It is quite early enough to 
teach it about thrift and financial security when 
schooldays are nearly over. ' 
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We are exhorted, if we desire to be happy, to 
“become as a little child.” The word “little” is 
purposely inserted, because as the child gets 
older it soon begins to copy and embrace adult 
vices. The very young child never measures 
things in terms of material value, and that is one 
of the secrets of its carefree spirit. Show a child 
a paste diamond and a real one, and ask it to 
choose. It will probably choose the paste. In 
any case they are both equally beautiful to its 
unperverted senses. It loves beauty for its own 
sake, and that is what the sophisticated adult 
refuses to do. And it’s his own funeral. 

Since I wrote my last book many more sweep 
winners have committed suicide. I don’t remem¬ 
ber the exact number to date, but it is consider¬ 
able. And during that same period, I have met 
many more people still chasing life’s greatest 
illusion. One man even went so far as to gamble 
his very life against one racehorse. He sold his 
business and put all the money on this horse, 
to win or lose. The horse lost, and the man 
committed suicide. One gets a slight idea of the 
thoughts at the back of a money-maniac’s mind, 

5 ■ >I J. r u ea dmg a part of the letter this young man 
left behind He said: “I like gambling and if I 

ad succeeded I should have found the life very 
beautiful.” 1 

Apparently he had not the slightest conception 
ol where the true beauty of life lies. Humble, 
devoted service and the simple joys of living 

ean nothing to him. And any man who makes 
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a definite pursuit of money is in danger of losing 
his sense of proportion in the same way. I should 
like to give an alternative interpretation to a 
well-known text, because I believe it is then even 
more forcible. It is this: “Seek ye first money and 
material possessions, and all worth-while things 
shall be taken away from you.” 

Voltaire said: “The true reward of labour is 
merely to live in peace.” And that is so. But 
when our work becomes merely a medium for 
acquiring wealth, it does not grant this reward. 
The life of the money-grubber is anything but 
peaceful. His very restlessness is evidence of this 
fact. Many a man has built up a good business, 
and allowed himself to tumble into ruins in the 
process. In his mad career of striving and 
clutching he has never had time to pause and 
say to himself: “Thou fool! This very night thy 
soul may be required of thee.” 

What a ghastly state of affairs, too, when the 
mentality becomes so vitiated with the money- 
drug, that every little thing is measured in terms 
of pounds, shillings and pence. Time devoted to 
altruistic purposes—to the visits to a sick friend, 
for example, or even to a friend’s funeral is 
just so much time lost. Yet there are people who 
get to this stage of soul-degeneration. 

The wise man cannot be too wily against the 
snares of materialism. He must constantly remind 
himself that “the best things in life are free.” He 
must often ask himself, too, what he has to gain 
by wealth, and what to lose. And he is bound to 
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answer that he has nothing to gain, and every¬ 
thing to lose. Even friendship, one of life’s most 
satisfying elements, is endangered by wealth. 
The rich man may have his sycophants by the 
score. They like his wine, his cigars, his food and 
his hospitality. But Vauvenargues knew the 
difference between a sycophant and a friend 
when he wrote: “Prosperity makes few friends.” 

So many people desire money in order to be 
exclusive, to be different from the ordinary 
common herd. And when their object is achieved 
and they make themselves “different”, they 
automatically cut themselves off from the most 
sincere relationships of life. They put a moat 
round their now “superior” flesh, forgetting that 
the soul is thereby imprisoned. The Koran 
expresses the idea very forcibly in these words: 

He who puts up a fence, fences out more than 
he fences in.” 

It has always seemed strange to me that, 
although the Christian law so strongly opposes 
the avaricious desire for wealth, a man is con¬ 
sidered a queer fish if he refuses to harbour that 
desire. To use one’s brain to enjoy life is waste of 
time, when it might be employed in making 
money. Only a few days ago I was reading the 
remarks of a press reviewer concerning a famous 
scientist. He wrote: “The acquisition of property, 
material success, luxury—all the things you and 
1 spend our life chasing—are nothing to him.” 
My first thought was “Wait a minute, speak for 
yourself. There s one here, for a start, who does 
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not spend his life chasing an illusion.” And I 
do not hold the monopoly of common-sense, by 
any means. 

This scientist, a man with a brain, had written 
that these things had always seemed to him 
contemptible. Even in the wider application of 
money, as distinct from the personal, he had 
said: “No wealth in the world can help humanity 
forward even in the hands of the most devoted 
worker in this cause. . . . The example of great 
and pure characters is the only thing that can 
produce fine ideas and noble deeds.” 

Take no notice of public opinion. Tradition 
always dies hard. Let the world consider you an 
oddity for refusing to sacrifice happiness on the 
altar of wealth and ambition. The culture of 
mind, soul and body is the only true progress, 
and material greed is the greatest obstacle to its 
accomplishment. 

The thousands of ordinary, useful citizens to 
whom life offers no dazzling rewards, can always 
find inspiration in the fact that the happiest man 
who ever lived worked in a carpenter’s shop. 
And, if he is untainted by the anti-Christian 
worship of the material, the happiest man to-day 
should still be the humble craftsman. 

There are many wealthy people who are both 
happy and healthy. But they are so in spite of 
their wealth and never because of it. They have 
not striven to attain it at the sacrifice of their 
souls and of their bodies. It may have been in 
the family for years, or it may have come easily 
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in the moderate efforts of their work. In either case, 
common-sense has enabled them to maintain a 
sane balance in their lives. 

But the case of the money-maniac is totally 
different. His eternal striving has the one aim 
of emulating socially the types I have just 
mentioned. He sacrifices the first half of his life 
in the process, and his money unfortunately 
comes to him at the worst time—when he is 
between forty and fifty. Just when he needs more 
frugal and spartan living, he begins, if he is not 
too mean, to lavish his new-found wealth upon 
himself in degenerating luxuries. It’s too late to 
begin thinking of culture, and his neglected 
physique soon fails to stand the pace. 

You have only to consider the real purpose and 
destiny of life to see that money has not the 
slightest value whatever. Man is essentially an 
immortal spiritual being, and his body is but his 
temporary organ of expression. For the develop¬ 
ment of his soul not one penny is required. 
Rather are needed long periods of escape from 
the sordid money-making schemes of men. The 
culture of the body is equally simple and free of 
cost. Its actual needs for mere subsistence are 
rifling, and no man need sacrifice his soul in 
order to supply those needs. 

To use the words of an ancient philosopher we 

S each da V as though we were im¬ 

mortal. By accumulating money and material pos¬ 
sessions we are livingas though theclimaxof life were 

death. In reality, death is but the beginning of life. 
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Before I close this chapter just listen for a 
moment to John Cowper Powys, whose ideas 
nearly always coincide with my own. He wrote in 
A Philosophy of Solitude: “If a successful, well-to-do 
man, the miserable emptiness of whose joyless 
and banal existence is manifest in the expression 
of his countenance, were to contemplate the life 
of some solitary day-labourer, in whose calm 
eyes this particular happiness reigned supreme, 
what would he feel? Envy of this person’s spiritual 
peace? Desire to share the man’s magical serenity? 
Never for a moment! He would pity the poor 
devil. He would think to himself: ‘There, save 
for my superior cleverness, should I be thus 
going about.’” 

There you have a true picture of the pathetic 
result of attaching value to money. Even real 
happiness itself may be despised; life has but one 
god and one goal. As for myself, never for a 
moment do I envy the rich man as he floats past 
in his limousine, gassing himself the while with 
his fat cigar. But I do sometimes envy the serenity 
of the ploughman, or the strong, steady muscles 
of the navvy. 

Your outlook in life depends entirely upon 
where you place its values. That is proved by the 
letter I gave at the beginning of this chapter. 
Read that letter again. Then ask yourself whether 
you, too, are frittering away precious moments 
that will never return. Whether you are blindly 
chasing a far-off mythical satisfaction, at the price 
of all the joys that are now under your very nose. 
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If you are, then break right away from the 
traditional idea that money has any value. Begin 
to live in the real sense of the word by valuing 
instead those simple things which are the common 
heritage of us all. 0 < \ 
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CHAPTER V 
Fussiness is Foolish 

My ideas on this subject originated, as far as I 
know, during the War. Since then, experience 
and observation have strengthened my view that 
we lose more than we gain by being fussy. I hold 
no brief for war as a legalised method of com¬ 
mitting murder. But I do maintain that war 
service, and especially active service in the line, 
can do much to fortify the character against the 
many pinpricks of life. Even the sweet caressing 
tones of any decent sergeant-major are almost 
sufficient in themselves. At any rate, they form a 
pretty good foundation on which to work. 

Many a soldier during the War became a 
fatalist. And fatalism is a foe to fussiness. Consider 
the simple case of marching through heavy shell¬ 
fire. It is obvious that by dodging one spot where 
a shell seems to be coming, one may easily drop 
into another where a shell actually is coming. 
That’s quite logical. The only thing to do is to 
march calmly on, and take a sporting chance. The 
risk is no greater, and one saves a lotof useful energy. 

And it is just the same in life. We fuss about so 
often trying to save our skins, and finish up by 
losing our lives. 
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Even when we save our skins, we do so at the 
expense of our peace of mind. It’s far better to do 
as the good soldier does, and take a sporting 
chance. Life is very much like a stinging-nettle. 
If we grasp it firmly and courageously, all is 
well. As soon as we begin to toy with it and to 
handle it timidly, we get stung. 

A short time ago one of our well-known doctors 
wrote an article in the British Medical Journal , 
the whole drift of which was “Don’t Fuss.” He 
exposed the folly of those who practise any 
fashionable health-fad that is going, and those 
who “collect symptoms as others collect stamps 
or old china.” He says: “To attempt to cure this 
type of person is useless, and would be unkind 
if it were possible, for why deprive the patient 
of his main interest in life ?” Humorously he adds: 
“I say nothing of killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs.” 

The doctor concluded his article by referring 
to the constant fussing of parents about their 
children, and considers this almost to have 
become a national danger. “More and more”, 
he says, “the modern child seems to me to suffer 
from lack of appetite, from poor digestion and 
from unstrung nerves, and what I am convinced 
he needs above everything else is more neglect .” 
Wise words indeed from the mouth of experience! 

The seeds of fussiness are so often sown during 
childhood and adolescence by well-meaning yet 
short-sighted parents. Unless these seeds are 
harshly uprooted in early maturity, they almost 
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always develop into hardy plants by middle age, 
when they yield the bitter fruit known as neurosis. 

The causes of neurasthenia are many and 
varied. But on the doctor’s black-list of the more 
common and potent ones, there will always be 
found “too much petting and fussing over when 
young.” 

Someone said to me a short time ago that 
children seem unable nowadays to enjoy simple 
pursuits like digging with a spade on the sands. 
They must have more sophisticated pleasures. 
And there is a good deal of truth in this. The 
reason is that modern parents must fuss even over 
their children’s amusements, instead of leaving 
them to their own devices. They fail to realise 
that, to the child-mind, life is always interesting 
and exciting enough without organised enter¬ 
tainment or artificial aids. 

Leaving the child for a moment, let us consider 
some of the ways in which the adult displays 
fussiness. Foods and feeding occupy a conspicuous 
place here; so much so that one rarely meets a 
person who thinks he is able to eat all that a 
normal person should eat. Now it is definitely 
good for anyone to make a study of elementary 
dietetics. This knowledge is most useful, if the 
highest degree of health is desired. The wise man 
will eat more of the things he knows to be whole¬ 
some, and less of those which experience has 
proved to be of little value. But that’s all it 
amounts to, and there is no need to deviate much 
from the ordinary English bill of fare. 
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I myself have only two food fads, if you can 
call then such. I always eat brown bread, and 
the coarser varieties of sugar instead of the more 
refined white. Otherwise I am willing and able 
to eat anything that comes along. A knowledge 
of dietetics indicates that I am wise in making 
these two alterations in an otherwise standard 
diet. But this small change does not entail fussi¬ 
ness. Once the change is made, the whole thing 
becomes automatic. I believe, too, in plenty of 
fresh salads and fruit in the dietary, but I don’t 
fret myself if they happen not to turn up. 

Fussiness entails the consideration of vitamins, 
calories, and digestibility connected with certain 
foods and the refusal to eat things which do not 
conform to certain standards in these respects. 
Perhaps you have never wondered what would 
happen if you were unfortunate enough to be 
put on prison diet for a time. I can hear you 
saying: “I couldn’t possibly stand it. I should 
die.” But you wouldn’t die. It is quite possible 
that, as many a prisoner has done, you would 
improve in health and physique. 

Prison diet must, of necessity, be very plain 
and cheap. There is not much variety either. 
But the fact that it can, and does, amply support 
life, rather exposes the folly of fussiness about 
vitamins, calories and nutritive values. 

. J- wiM tell you another way in which fussiness 
is inexcusable. Many a person who takes China 
tea because it contains less tannin will refuse to 
take even one cup of Indian, if the other is not 
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available. I have known people, when going out 
to tea, to take their own China variety with them 
in a little packet. That’s fussiness if you like! 
They probably took Indian tea with impunity 
for years before they learned of the tannin idea. 
Now they imagine that one cup would almost 
Doison them. As I said, I always take brown 
Dread for preference. But if I happen to be out 
and it is not available, I eat the white in the 
normal way. Moreover, I would do so over a long 
period without fretting myself about it. 

The fact of the matter is, we fuss far too much 
over our stomachs. I realised this a short time 
ago when I read of Russian communist prisoners 
swallowing large quantities of paper in order to 
conceal documents from the police. Wonder¬ 
ful what the old stomach will stand without being 
seriously impaired, isn’t it? And it is well-known 
that insane persons have swallowed anything 
from two-inch nails to a pair of gloves—hardly 
what one would call a predigested diet! Though 
it pays to treat the stomach decently, cases like 
these prove that we often worry too much about 
its capabilities. 

In the matter of clothing, too, there is often 
far too much fussiness. You remember when the 
ladies’ open-neck blouse came in a few years ago. 
People held up their hands in horror. The whole 
female population would surely be wiped out by 
bronchitis and pneumonia. The garment, in 
fact, became known as the pneumonia-blouse. 
What was the actual result? Simply that all forms 
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of chest trouble were greatly diminished among 
women. And when you come to think of it, that 
seems quite feasible. For coddling always causes 
weakness. 

A few months ago, a Harley Street doctor was 
writing about the prevalence of influenza in winter. 
He said that for many years he always wore a 
heavy muffler round his neck in the bad weather. 
During that time he was a constant victim to the 
common cold. As soon as he gave up wearing the 
muffler, he hardly knew what it was to have a 
cold. 

And I well remember a “local character” in 
my younger days, who never wore a collar and 
always had his shirt open at the front. Snow, 
hail, rain and sleet—all were allowed to blow 
straight on to his bare chest. I don’t know if he 
ever had a cold; but the regularity of the visits 
to his charitable patrons seemed to indicate 
that he was not compelled to spend many days 
in bed! He did die in the end, but it was not 
through catching cold. 

The sanctity of human life cannot be ignored, 
I know. But man pays a good price for having a 
soul. In the animal world, among sparrows for 
example, the law of the survival of the fittest 
operates. The sparrow that is weak and cannot 
tend for itself, is of no use to the flock. Its mother 
cannot be bothered with fountain-pen filler 
feeding, or cotton-wool treatment. Even in the 
ma ,V n S, birds the weakest have to go to the 
wall. The strong healthy ones finish them off in 
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the fighting that takes place for the mate. Thus 
nature ensures sound progeny by a process of 
automatic selection. 

The human race would be much healthier if 
something like this could happen. But, of course, 
the whole idea is utterly impossible. I do think, 
however, that a little more hardening from birth 
onwards might be beneficial. A doctor, in his 
reminiscences, gave the case of a baby that was 
accidentally born in the gutter on a stormy night. 
The rain and the wind swept over it, but it 
survived the ordeal and lived. Which shows that 
the human body, even at its weakest and most 
susceptible stage, can stand a lot more than we 
sometimes think. 

Fussiness is much more common among the 
rich, and especially among those who have little 
else to do but think about themselves. It has 
sometimes been said of the very poor that “they 
thrive on dirt.” That is not so. They thrive in 
spite of it, simply because they take life with a 
plunge, as it should be taken. They become 
hardened, mentally and physically, through 
conditions which give them neither the time nor 
the opportunity to fuss over their bodies. Their 
humble tenements are often a veritable whirlpool 
of draughts, and over-heating of rooms cannot 
be afforded. What they lose in comfort, they gain 
in fresh air and stamina. I am not, of course, 
referring to overcrowded slums in the big cities, 
but to the poorer quarters of provincial towns. 

Some time ago I saw an incident which made 
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an impression upon me. An ordinary working- 
class man was hacking away at a piece of wood 
with a very dirty and rusty discarded table-knife. 
The knife slipped and made rather a nasty gash 
in his hand. He finished the job he was doing and 
then picked up the dirtiest piece of rag you could 
imagine and tied it round the wound. That was 
the sum-total of his treatment—hardly in accord¬ 
ance with the best medical practice. Anyhow, 
the wound healed quite naturally and gave no 
further trouble. 

Mother’s darling would have a small cut care¬ 
fully washed, sterilised, bound up with boric lint, 
and then die of septic poisoning! Such is the 
irony of fate! It makes one think a bit sometimes. 
There may, after all, be more than we realise 
in the principle of “living dangerously.” 

But I do not wish to be misunderstood. I am 
not recommending foolhardiness or lack of 
reasonable care. I am giving these extreme cases 
merely to moderate that nervous, fearful attitude 
we so often take towards the minor accidents 
of life. Where one cut or scratch on the body 
results in blood poisoning—as reported blatantly 
in the press—a thousand heal naturally and no 
report is given. 

Vendors of antiseptic ointments would have us 
know that any small wound is liable to become 
septic. This may be so. But they do not say that 
the chances of this happening are about a 
thousand to one against. And these are about 
the odds which Fate usually offers in all those 
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things which we become fearful about and fuss 
over. 

So far I have dealt mainly with the physical 
aspect. There are, of course, other ways in which 
fussiness is displayed. Some people, for example 
imagine that no one else can do a job as well as 
they. Either they will do it themselves in spite 
of being flurried through lack of time; or, if they 
allow someone else to do it, they must be there 
the whole time to see the job is properly done. 
You must have met this type of person many 
times. I have to admit that I was rather like this 
years ago. Fortunately I have become wiser with 
age. I have now come to realise that a person’s 
willingness to take a job out of my hands, is a 
fair indication of his ability to do the job reason¬ 
ably well. In any case, the fate of the British 
Empire is not at stake, so why worry. 

When I am inclined to be fussy about trivial 
things that have no important bearing upon 
life, I say to myself:— 

“Kingdoms may rise and kingdoms may fall, 

But nothing matters—no nothing at all.” 

I find these words quite a good corrective. 

And then there is a form of fussiness peculiar to 
women—that of being house-proud. I wonder 
how many happy homes have been wrecked 
through this alone. It is an excellent thing to 
have a home tidy and well-kept. But when the 
poor old husband is almost afraid to breathe 
through fear of “steaming” a mirror, he begins 
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to wonder where he can go for comfort, and 
finally decides on the club. There he will not 
deliberately fling his cigarette ash on to the carpet 
because it keeps the moth out. But if he does 
accidentally drop a little, he will have no cause 
to feel like a criminal in the dock. 

It is largely a matter of freedom, which is 
always reckoned to be the Englishman’s birth¬ 
right. Fussiness, whether personal or imposed 
upon others, is the direct negation of freedom. 
In oneself, it cramps the mind, and prevents that 
full and complete embracing of life, which is so 
essential to happiness. The fussy person seldom 
has what the French call joie de vivre , a phrase for 
which it is difficult to find a good English 
equivalent. 

When imposed upon others, fussiness is doubly 
bad. The poor victim has to watch his every 
movement for fear of making a faux pas. If he is 
naturally a happy-go-lucky fellow, he finds the 
continual restraint almost more than his nerves 
can stand. He envies the freedom of the dog on 
the end of a chain. Only by frequent escape can 
he maintain his reason at all. 

There is just one other interesting case I should 
like to give before leaving this subject. It con¬ 
cerns a young gold prospector who fell ill with 
appendicitis in the wilds of Central Australia. 
He was six hundred miles from the nearest medical 

centre, so that a surgeon’s operation was imposs¬ 
ible. As something had to be done, a companion 
operated on him with an ordinary razor, closed 
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the wound with wool and a paper-fastener, and 
sewed it up with horsehair. After six weeks the 
patient was able to walk and he soon afterwards 
resumed his normal activities. 

I don’t know how you react to a true story like 
that. What about all those medicine bottles and 
things in the cupboard—a young surgery almost? 
I feel like throwing the whole of my medical 
outfit into the dustbin—and that consists of just 
one small bottle of iodine! 

But I have said enough, I think, to set you 
thinking. My only fear is lest I have misled you. 
I do not believe in “asking for trouble” or 
“sticking one’s head into the fire.” Nor do I 
believe in the total disregard of reasonable 
caution. But I do think that introspective fussi¬ 
ness dims our appreciation of the real beauty of 
life. Just as the driver of a car, worrying the whole 
time about the engine, would miss most of the 
scenery by the wayside. 

Try living more wholeheartedly for a time. 
Never allow the trivial to obstruct your vision of 
the vital. Refuse to fuss and fume over petty 
things that won’t matter a scrap even a week 
hence. You may then find a new fascination in 
living. At any rate, you’ve nothing to lose by the 
experiments 
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Religion is of the Heart 

The title of this chapter is adapted from a 
quotation of Emerson’s which I gave in a previous 
book: “God builds his temple in the heart on the 
ruins of churches and religions.” I believe this 
simple statement forms a good basis on which to 
build some hope of simplifying the complexities 
of modern religious beliefs. 

It was with a mouse-like timidity that I 
included a few pages on the subject of religion in 
my first book. It was a case of necessity making 
one bold. But I was not sorry that I did so. For I 
had so many appreciations from clergymen that 
I went a step further and included a whole 
chapter in my next book. This, too, has been 
heartily approved in the same quarter, and I am 
therefore encouraged to add to my previous 

observations. The subject, anyway, is almost 
inexhaustible. 

I mention this small personal matter at the 
outset, because I wish you to realise the true 
spirit that lives behind the “dog-collar.” It is 
not as if I were exhorting people to go to church, 
to give generously to the collections or to help 
otherwise m the material side of the Church. I was 
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merely trying to give the man-in-the-street a 
plain, straightforward basis of belief—something 
that would help him to face life in these difficult 
times. If religion cannot do that, he has no use 
for it. 

We have to remember that the clergyman is 
to some extent tied down by a hide-bound 
traditional system. He is not altogether a free 
agent. We must, therefore, not consider him 
insincere because he cannot say with impunity 
all he would like to say. The feelings of his heart 
have at times to be sacrificed to the intellect of 
higher authority. He may have to talk about the 
Mosaic Law when he would sooner be giving a 
word of cheer to the unemployed. But that is not 
his fault. The rites of the Church are its most 
sacred possession, the whole basis of its work. 

But experience convinces me that almost every 
clergyman is first of all a man. His real desire is 
to help his fellow-men. I should not wonder if 
at times he feels this desire restricted by the over¬ 
observance of rites and ceremonies. And I do not 
doubt for a moment his sympathy with the fact 
that, when all is said and done, true religion is 
essentially a thing of the heart. 

Now it’s a funny thing but I have found that 
I prefer to be enlightened on religious matters 
by an outsider rather than by a clergyman. When 
I read an article by a man connected with the 
turf or the stage on “Why I believe in God,” I 
am much more impressed than if it were written 
by a Doctor of Divinity. I sit up and take notice. 
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If the identical words were uttered from the 
pulpit, I should probably go to sleep half-way 
through. Perhaps you, being human, are the 
same. So when you wade through this chapter, 
forget churches and pulpits for a moment. 
Consider my remarks as the plain observations 
of one old sinner to another. We may get some¬ 
where then. 

It has always been my opinion that the New 
Testament forms the best basis for a practical 
religion. For the scholar or the student of divinity 
it certainly affords less scope than the old. 
Perhaps that is why the Church has never given 
it due significance. Emerson wrote: “The doctrine 
of the Old Testament is the religion of England. 
The first leaf of the New Testament it does not 
open.” Yet from the standpoint of practical 
everyday use the New Testament far outweighs 
the Old. It contains almost all the advice that is 
necessary for the conduct of life. One might as 
well read a diary of the Great War as read some 
parts of the Old Testament. 

I mention this fact because the more practical 
and the more useful religion can be shown to be, 
the greater will be its hold over the masses. Life 
to-day calls for a practical religion. The tremend¬ 
ous progress made by Christian Science is due 
largely to this fact. I am not a Christian Scientist, 
but 1 am bound to admit that there are many 
features of this religion which must make an 

b . e a PPlied to, and can help, every¬ 
day iite. That is one great feature. It tends to 
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foster a love of this life, rather than a fear of the 
next. That is another. 

Has organised religion progressed in its practic¬ 
ability? If it has, why is there an outcry about 
the poor attendance at churches? It certainly 
cannot be that people are less religious to-day 
than they were. Publishers’ lists have recently 
shown that all types of religious books are the 
best sellers. As one important man in the book 
trade said, “People may not be going to church 
as regularly as they did, but they are seeking 
from the pen what they miss in the pulpit.” 

The old monastries were swept away during 
the Reformation because of their supposed abuses. 
But they did at least serve a practical purpose in 
giving—literally so—food and shelter to the 
weary traveller. We get something akin to this 
religious hospitality, I always think, in the 
opening of the Crypt at St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
But elsewhere our churches are merely cold, 
uninviting buildings of brick or stone—except, of 
course, to the very devout, and not many of us 
belong to this category. 

A religion without a practical, impelling 
purpose is about as useful as a car without an 
engine. Very comfortable to sit in, perhaps, but 
it doesn’t get one far. Fortunately, however, 
there are thousands of people to whom religion 
means more than a passive creed. It is something 
which stirs the heart to action, something which 
infuses the whole life. If all their good deeds 
done so quietly, so unostentatiously, were recorded, 
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there is no one who would dare to say that religion 
is dead. It is not dead—it is more alive than ever. 

True religion is a thing of the heart, and what’s 
more, it touches the heart. There was a remark¬ 
able story in the papers recently which defies the 
idea that religion is dead. It concerns the late 
John Galsworthy, the famous novelist. Some 
years before his death he paid a visit to the East 
End of London. There in dingy garrets and 
squalid streets he saw poverty in all its stark 
nakedness. He was shown, by the friend who 
conducted him round, into small dimly-lighted 
rooms at the top of dilapidated tenements. There 
his gaze fell upon frail, tired women of seventy, 
who were just keeping body and soul together 
by putting bristles into tooth brushes, making 
paper boxes or sewing cheap cloth. After paying 
for their rooms, they each had about two shillings 
a week on which to exist. Sometimes for a couple 
of days they had nothing to eat or drink except 
weak tea. Truly a sorrowful picture. 

Now Galsworthy was a cheerful man in the 
ordinary way. But this was too much for him. 
He broke down completely and tears came into 
his eyes. He realised that he had seen but a small 
part of the sum-total of human distress. And this 
thought made him wonder what one solitary 
man can do when the need is so extensive. 

The ending of the story is a happy one. From 
ms own pocket, Galsworthy gave each of the 
three elderly women a pension to lighten the 
autumn and winter of their days 
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Now I ask you what it was that urged Gals¬ 
worthy to act as he did. And I will answer the 
question for you without hesitation. It was 
religion true religion. The heathen heart would 
not have melted thus. And I know for certain 
there are hundreds of Christians, often not 
connected with any Church, who are constantly 
helping, in a similar way, those less fortunate. 

They may get no public recognition, and 
they crave none. But their reward must be 
great when the conscience echoes with the words: 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
these, ye have done it unto Me.” 

It is obvious that few of us can know about the 
practical good which is the direct outcome of 
religion. For the essence of true charity is that it 
be done without ostentation, without recognition. 
Any ulterior motive negatives the purpose and 
spirit of the benefactor. But now and then these 
good deeds indirectly come to the surface, and 
^ act as a beacon in this seemingly hard, material 
world. Usually it is after the death of the bene¬ 
factor, as in the case of Galsworthy. If the good 
which religion does could be advertised one 
tenth as blatantly as the supposed good done by 
patent medicines, we should never imagine for a 
moment that Christianity was decadent or in¬ 
effective. 

Someone has written: “No one has more 
religion than he exhibits in his daily life.” If that 
be so, we may know our Bible and Prayer Book 
backwards, and still be heathen. We may go to 
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church every Sunday, and yet be an enemy to the 
progress of Christianity. 

True religious feeling is so often to be found in 
unexpected quarters. Some little time ago a 
famous actress died. Now we do not automatically 
connect the stage with religion. Many narrow¬ 
minded people consider them irreconcilable in 
every way. This actress in question was, at the 
height of her career, earning as much as two 
hundred and fifty pounds a week. At her death 
she left a miserable three hundred pounds. You 
might think that she had squandered her money 
away on clothes, champagne, dinner parties and 
riotous living. But it was not so. She had, through¬ 
out her career, the one desire to lead a simple 
life and to help those less fortunate than herself. 
And she lived up to her religious urge—for it was 
nothing else. She gave freely to the poor, almost 
to her last dollar. She died with less money than 
she once earned in a week. Significant don’t 
you think? But what a wholesome thought in 
these days of half-empty churches! 

But true religion not only makes the heart 
generous; it makes it cheerful, too. It is nearly 
two thousand years since Plutarch wrote: “The 
worship most acceptable to God comes from a 
cheerful and thankful heart.” If your religion 

to make yo ? Sad or sorr owful, there is a 
flaw in it somewhere. It may seem a strange 
idea to some people, but it is quite possible to 

wesSk' e Z theT m r u h f° US matters - It is only as 
*e strike the happy balance between the spiritual 
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and the material that we can avoid this. The 
stress of life drives us to seek the solace of religion. 
And religion, when sincere, drives us back into 
the stress and the struggle with new strength and 
courage. 

Some people carry virtue to such a degree 
that all earthly joys and material interests are 
taboo. To smile is almost to sin. To laugh at a 
comedian would be to invite damnation. Dr. 
Jung, a psychologist with a vast experience of 
neurotics, refers in one of his books to “the 
irritability of the over-virtuous.” He shows how 
excessive self-restraint, when merely a private 
matter, leads to ugly negative moods. 

Religion should expand and gladden the heart, 
not contract it. To concentrate too much upon 
spiritual matters may blind our eyes to the joys 
of this earthly paradise. We must get back to the 
idea of a practical religion. 

Scripture itself utters a warning which is in 
accordance with the findings of Dr. Jung. For it 
contains a text which reads: “Be not righteous 
over much; neither make thyself over wise; 
why shouldest thou destroy thyself?” That’s 
quite a straightforward statement, and cannot 
possibly be twisted by the pedants to mean 
something else. For that is what often happens, 
unfortunately. The scholar, with his Greek and 
Latin learning, makes things more difficult for 
the man-in-the-street, whose only language may 
be broad Cockney. Becoming over-wise, there¬ 
fore, may baffle others, as well as destroy ourselves. 
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The more we can simplify religion, the greater 
its chance of being useful. And no man will turn 
his back upon a useful thing. It would, after all, 
be quite possible to take a dozen texts from the 
bible, write them on a single page exactly word 
for word, and say to anyone: “There’s your 
creed. Live up to those principles every day of 
your life, and you will be a true Christian.” We 
could, if necessary, reduce the matter still 
further by condensing these dozen texts into the 
Golden Rule of Christianity: “Love God and 
thy neighbour as thyself.” We shall not need a 
knowledge of Greek to understand that injunction. 
Nor shall we need elaborate ceremonies to carry 
it out. Thus we get back to our first observation— 
that religion is essentially a thing of the heart. 

After all, we don’t, any of us, want things 
making more difficult for us. I have often thought 
that it is well-nigh impossible for any mortal to 
carry out the Christian law to the letter. And 
this in spite of its utter simplicity. If you think 
you are a saint consider this text for a moment: 
“Love your enemies, do good to them which 
hate you, bless them that curse you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you.” I fail horribly 
here. I don’t know about you. When I think of 
these words, I soon realise that my wings are a 
long time growing. 

When smitten on the one cheek it is not very 
easy to offer the other. But that is the Christian 
law. If, however, we cannot attain complete 
consummation of our ideals, we should always 
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strive to get as near perfection as possible. We 
can aim at a star even if we only hit a wheel¬ 
barrow. And that’s what we must do in this case. 
As someone has written: “It is well to have an 
ideal, however unattainable it may appear. We do 
not complain of a guide-post because it points 
to a distant goal.” 

The Christian ideal, in its perfection, is well- 
nigh unattainable even to the saint. And if at 
times we ordinary mortals fall by the wayside, 
we should not be too upset about it. To have a 
sense of shame and regret is something. We can 
at least strive to do better next time. 

Where a thing is almost too difficult for us, a 
compromise is better than nothing at all. Take, 
for example, the command to love our enemies. 
If we cannot bring ourselves to do this, we can 
nevertheless adopt a negative attitude. We can 
wish them no harm, instead of invoking all the 
powers of Hell to descend upon their heads. 
Nothing is gained by being vindictive. Did not 
the supreme Prototype of the Christian, when he 
was reviled, revile not again? 

It is largely a question of humility, and this is a 
thing which is not clearly understood by many. 
The Christian faith lays very great stress on this 
virtue. In fact, it may be considered an absolute 
essential. Without it, no man has progressed far 
along the road of Christianity. 

Where most people make a mistake is in 
thinking that the humble person must necessarily 
lack self-confidence and be unprepossessing in 
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appearance. It is not so. A person may be 
humble, and yet be of fine physique, immaculate¬ 
ly dressed, and able to look anyone straight in 
the face. It has nothing whatever to do with the 
“inferiority complex,” nor with poverty or social 
position. Because it is a religious virtue, it is 
intrinsically a thing of the heart. 

We often imagine that to be virtuous means 

sacrifice, giving up a lot of the fun of life. Actually 

all the virtues, if we only realised it, are for our 

immediate good. It is not a matter of doing what 

is right now, and we shall have our reward 

hereafter. We get our reward here and now, in 
this life. 


Where real humility scores is in its elimination 

of self-assertion. And self-assertion, I will make 

bold to say, is the direct cause of many of life’s 
troubles. 


A man gets on a bit, makes a little money, and 
improves his social position. He thinks at once 
nat his flesh and blood have in some mystical 

r«L b . ec f ome u" p T° r - He assem his cia > m 
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deference. That is only the logical outcome of 
human feeling. He may be appreciative of this 
respect, but he never makes any definite claim 
to it. Nor does he go out of his way to get it. The 
self-assertive man, on the other hand, strives 
hard to impress upon others his exalted position 
among mortals. The common herd must do 
everything possible to make his path smooth and 
pleasant. Otherwise they will soon hear about it. 

The person who has learnt humility takes 
quite a different attitude to life. He knows that 
in spite of good fortune at birth and a fair 
measure of material success, he still remains just 
an ordinary common mortal. He realises that his 
flesh is not composed of superior elements, and 
that he has just the same feelings, the same 
impulses, the same joys and the same sorrows as 
mi lions of others. 

If life is slightly easier and more comfortable 
on account of his position, he merely accepts his 
good fortune with a grateful heart. He does not 
assume, on account of it, a supposed superiority. 
He does not wish to be bowed down to, as though 
he were a little god. 

It is far better in life to accept what we get, 
and be thankful for it. We can always be quite 
sure that it’s usually more than we deserve, 
whether in the treatment we receive from others 

or in our material success. 

After all, we are one great family. I believe 
that no man, because he has made his way in the 
world, would presume to “ride the high horse 
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over his less fortunate brother by birth. Why 
should he presume to do it over his brothers of 
the larger world-family? A%i just as the ordinary 
family submits to the head of the house, so the 
members of that larger family should yield to 
the will of their Head. 

And herein lies the crux of the whole question 
of humility—submission to the Divine Will. By 
this very submission, we at once elevate ourselves. 
For we then cease to recognise the prerogative 
of man. We link ourselves up with the Infinite 
Power, beside which all the flourish of human 


effort fades into insignificance. 

But no man is able or willing to submit to the 
Divine Will unless at heart he is truly religious. 
He would rather assert himself, and lay claim to 
achievement through his own effort. The glory 
which he considers due to him, is reflected 
entirely within himself. But in the end, after many 
humiliations, self-assertion leads only to self-decep¬ 
tion. Its reward is but Dead Sea fruit. The spirit 
of humility goes quietly on its way, and, according 
to the Divine promise, “inherits the earth.” 

Another feature of the Christian faith which is 
commonly misunderstood is Charity. The word 
is used freely in the New Testament and too 
often it is taken to mean merely the giving of alms, 
lhat, in fact, is the real literal meaning of the 
word. When unconnected with sincerity of 
ee mg, this charity is an uninspiring, soulless 
thing. So much so that it has given rise to the 
phrase ‘cold as charity.” 


Q 
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But the word as quoted in the New Testament 
has quite a different meaning. It seems a pity 
that one of its many synonyms was not used in its 
place. Just a few of these are: goodwill, benevol¬ 
ence, unselfishness, sympathy, tenderness, tolera¬ 
tion. These half-dozen show plainly what is 
implied by the wider use of the word. 

St. Paul, too, makes the whole matter very 
clear when he says: “And though I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, (ordinary charity) 
and have not charity (the Christian type) it 
profiteth me nothing.” He then proceeds in his 
usual clear manner to define the features of true 
charity. “It suffereth long and is kind; it envieth 
not; it vaunteth not itself and is not puffed up.” 

Charity, like all the other qualities of religion, 
is essentially a thing of the heart, and not of the 
purse. Material generosity is always to be 
admired; but it loses much of its worth when 
actuated by motives of self-aggrandisement. 

I was much impressed by a letter which I saw 
recently in a daily paper. This is what it said: 
“Some hawkers are no doubt a nuisance, but 
many householders would not take first prize in a 
competition for good manners. Because a man is 
reduced to selling from door to door there is no 
need, for example, to snap at him or slam the 
door in his face. I have spoken with men worth 
thousands, and I have chatted to beggars in the 
street. To each I have given courtesy and I have 
received courtesy in return.” 

Now my first thought on reading that letter 
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was “Ah! There is charity.” The writer talks of 
good manners and courtesy. But I maintain that 
these are the direct outcome of a charitable heart. 


The writer signed herself “Truth.” And she has 
got very near to it. Though I have never seen 
her, I can well imagine her to be a truly religious 
person. For of the three great attributes of the 
Christian—faith, hope and charity—charity is 
the greatest of them all. 

I may toss a coin to a beggar in the street and 
think I’m a noble fellow. But if the next moment 
I drag someone’s character through the mud, or 
turn my head as a poor acquaintance passes, my 
heart is about as hollow as the tinkle of my coin 
on the pavement. 

It is so easy to be unctuously pleasant to the 
well-to-do for the sake of what we can get. It is 
easy, too, to be patronisingly generous to the 
poor, if the crowd is there to applaud us as stout 
fellows. But the way we treat a tramp or beggar 
at the door, when no one is there to watch us, 

is a sure indication of whether we are truly 
charitable or not. 


I have found that the vast majority of beggars, 
even if you don’t buy their bootlaces or lavender, 
arC n j- t _ ma ^ c i° us or vindictive. And it must be 
very difficult for them not to be, when they are 
s ru gghng hard to make a bare existence, and 
meet with so many refusals. As the writer of the 
letter discovered, they will often face a courteous 

W1 * h th ? S estur es of a gentleman and not 
infrequently with a smile. And that’s more than 
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we sometimes get from those living in the lap 
of luxury. 

But I am getting too long-winded. I must pass 
on to my next and last point before I bore you. 
Still probing the assertion that true religion is a 
thing of the heart, we cannot avoid consideration 
of prayer. In all creeds, be they as far apart as the 
poles in their doctrines, this is an essential inherent 
feature. 

Organised religion, however, has led us to 
consider prayer more as a thing of the intellect 
than a thing of the heart. By the mechanical 
repetition of set phrases, we think we are absolved 
of our faults and refined in our nature. That is 
not so. I know that many established prayers are 
very beautiful in their wording, and their use is 
by no means to be despised. Don’t misunder¬ 
stand me there. 

But what I mean to infer is that if we limit our 
conception of prayer to this aspect of it, we lose 
sight of its wider and more practical meaning. 

For prayer embraces any sincere desire of the 
soul. All our worthy aspirations, our striving 
towards spiritual perfection, our endeavours to 
refine our nature are prayers in the true meaning 
of the word. So, too, are our feelings of gratitude 
and thankfulness. 

The command to “pray without ceasing” does 
not mean that we are to spend most of our time 
on our knees, repeating the collects for the day. 
We shouldn’t get much work done at that rate. 
No, it rather implies an assiduous and constant 
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control of our thoughts, the directing of our aims 
towards worthy ends. It implies, too, a sense of 
grateful recognition to the Giver of “every good 
and perfect gift.” 

If prayer involved merely mechanical repeti¬ 
tion, I don’t think Christ would have troubled to 
go into the mountain when he wanted to pray. 
He could have managed that just as well in the 
hubbub of the city. But there, on the mountain¬ 
side, far from the distractions of the multitude, 
he could quietly formulate His desires and pour 
out His soul in gratitude to the Creator. 

You may, as a good Christian, say your prayers 
night and morning. But you may still ask your¬ 
self whether you ever really pray, let alone-- 
whether you “pray without ceasing.” 

Thus we see that in every phase of religious 
activity, it is the heart that matters. Our church¬ 
going, our charity, and our prayers are but a 
mockery if the heart be hollow. Intellect, money 
and material matters too often cloud our con- 
ception of what Christianity implies. For, when 
all is said and done, the worth of any real 
Christian is measured by the sincerity, the 
tenderness and the generosity of his heart. 


/ 
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CHAPTER VII 


Relaxation Means Power 

In a weekly paper a short time ago, a well-known 
writer gave a list of nine things which experience 
had convinced him were the keys to happiness. 
Even these nine things, he maintained, could be 
boiled down to three. And of these three one was 
this: “I have learnt how to relax completely .” 

It gave me definite pleasure to read such an 
assertion. The young mind is so often misguided 
when it searches the biographies of the successful. 
These tend to foster the idea that success is to be 
obtained only by perpetual striving and struggling. 
They rarely show that moderation and balance 
are two absolute essentials in any well-ordered 
life. Nature herself teaches this. Night and day, 
summer and winter, sunshine and cloud, drought 
and rain—all these are simple examples of that 
balance which is to be seen in Nature. And man 
finds himself obliged to follow the same principle. 
Exertion must be balanced with rest, toil with 

lesiure. 

The life of primitive man may have been more 
precarious than ours, but it was not such a 
competitive, nerve-straining struggle. His natural 
easy-flowing exertions were fully compensated 
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by natural rest. But things are different in the 
civilized world of to-day. We find ourselves 
caught up in a whirlwind of almost ceaseless 
activity. We are literally driven to sacrifice our 
nervous resources on the altar of competition, 
personality, efficiency and ambition. Unless we 
make the sacrifice, we are left behind in the 
struggle for existence. 

But sacrifice means parting with something, 
and unless we compensate this by acquisition, 
our resources will soon come to an end. Fortun¬ 
ately we have the means at our disposal. In 
relaxation, carefully studied and applied , we can 
accumulate sufficient energy to meet the heavy 
toll which modern life takes from us. Just as 
normal activity must be balanced by natural 
rest, so the intense striving of to-day must be 
compensated by intense relaxation. 

. E yen though many biographies stress the 
importance of striving and omit altogether the 
importance of its compensation, the lives of men 
who are truly great prove the value of this 
compensation. I have in mind three actual cases 
from totally different spheres of activity. 

* first is a politician whose professional life, 
it might seem, has contained enough anxiety 
and strain to kill anyone. Yet at an age when 
most men think of carpet slippers, body-belts or 
even of bath-chairs, he can still hurl himself into 
his work with the energy and enthusiasm of a 
youth. You may put this down to an exceptional 
physique, absence of illness throughout life or 
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some other reason connected with fate. But I 
myself think it has nothing to do with luck or 
chance. It is simply because he has always had 
the wisdom and the foresight to conserve his 
powers at every opportunity, instead of frittering 
them away on unessentials. 

At one period of his career he had to make 
long tours by train, delivering important speeches 
at various stations through which he passed. In 
the interval between two stations, and therefore 
between two speeches, he could relax completely 
and fall asleep. I think nothing could show more 
forcibly his supreme ability to “pull down the 
mental blinds” at will. Many of us would find a 
new sense of power if we practised the habit more 
assiduously. 

The second case is a man connected with the 
stage and the screen. In spite of getting through 
a prodigious amount of work, his energy seems 
inexhaustible. When asked the reason he usually 
makes some flippant reply. But a recent inter¬ 
viewer was able to discover the real secret —an 
almost superhuman power of relaxation. Whenever it 
is not absolutely essential for him to be tensed, 
he completely discards tension. If a film is held 
up for some reason or other, he goes to his 
dreSsing-room and has a nap. The delay may be 
only for twenty minutes or half an hour. But in 
that short time he can become perfectly relaxed. 
He realises that fussing and fuming will not 
hasten the resumption of the film-making. He 
therefore uses the spare time as every busy man, 
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if he would be wise, should do. Short spells of 
relaxation are definitely followed by better work. 
Second-rate performance, through fatigue and 
the ennui of waiting about, is thus obviated. 

The third case is from the field of sport. A 
famous middle-aged tennis star has surprised 
many people by winning big matches against 
youthful opponents. He still has remarkable 
powers of endurance and, apart from a less 
slashing service, his game is as good as ever it 
was. He himself attributes his staying power to 
the fact that he tenses himself only when it is 
absolutely necessary. He plays just hard enough 
to win, and only when he is in danger of losing, 
does he play harder. And so, at an age when most 
tennis professionals are finished as far as important 
matches go, he has hardly begun to wane. 

These three examples from representative 
spheres of activity, should teach us a lesson. 
There are doubtless hundreds of similar cases, 
did we but know. It is a pity that relaxation, a 
thing of such immense value, is seldom given 
public credit for the part it plays. 

There is also another aspect worth noting, 
and the lives of those I have just quoted demon¬ 
strate its truth. Where relaxation is practised at 
definite periods, the whole life becomes more 
calm and balanced. The actor I mentioned, for 
example, is known to be always unruffled and 
serene even under circumstances that would 
make most people irritable, agitated or bad- 
tempered. The politician may “let drive” in 
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moments of intense enthusiasm about some 
scheme for the public good. The general tone of 
his life, however, is one of imperturbable harmony 
And these men are truly great. Their personalities 
are dominating. What’s more, they “get things 
done.” 


Advertisements in the newspapers always inter¬ 
est me. Very often they are the first things I look 
for. From some I get humour, from others 
information. Very often I get words of wisdom. 
There was one a few weeks ago which impressed 
me. It was inserted by a tobacco firm and read: 
“Remember that the art of relaxation is a sign 
of greatness.” Almost at once another favourite 
quotation of mine ran through my head. “The 
great manifestation of power is to be calm.” 
Putting the two statements together, I got the 
formula: “Relaxation means greatness and 


power. 

And then I thought of Drake. Whilst the great 
Armada was waiting to be fought, he calmly 
finished his game of bowls. He kept his head 
“when all about him were losing theirs.” He 
knew that tough jobs are merely made tougher 
when the mind becomes distorted by agitation. 
Even to his last breath the man of high and 
strong character will refuse to sacrifice his self- 
control. Witness the great Marechal Foch on his 
death-bed declining the drugs that would have 
lessened his final suffering. Truly we find inspira¬ 
tion from men such as these. We may never 
attain their stoical strength of mind; but we can 
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do much in our own small way to emulate the 
example they have set us. 

It is not for me here to go into the methods of 
practising relaxation. I have already done that 
in previous books. I said then that there is no 
real need to adopt any elaborate system. For the 
majority of people that statement holds good. 
Some people, however, can relax naturally 
whilst others are not so gifted. Those who do 
find difficulty might, with advantage, be helped 
by following a definite system. In this respect I 
can most heartily recommend a book by Dr. 
Jacobson called You Must Relax. With twenty 
years’ specialised experience and experimenting 
the author knows what he is talking about. A 
series of exercises are given and illustrated, and 
through these the student learns to perceive 
where tensions occur. After that he is shown how 
to relax these tensions. 

But whether a set system is followed or not, 
much depends upon the mentality and outlook 
of the person concerned. There are many, alas, 
who would not “waste” a single moment relaxing, 
if during that moment they could be making a 
few unneeded shillings. Even work itself is too 
much idolised. No man deserves a halo for 
overworking, especially when we have so many 
unemployed. We ignore what Confucius told us 
about two thousand years ago: “A man should 
be moderate even in his efforts. For he who 
works beyond his strength does but add to his 
cares and disappointments.” He might have 
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added “and to other people’s cares.” Hundreds 
of invalids are made through their failure to 
secure balance and proportion in their lives. 

Many men that we call “successful” cannot 
resist the temptation of opportunities for making 
money. Anyone who knows that he definitely 
needs relaxation after finishing his due share of 
work, should allow no glittering bait to bribe his 
soul. For that’s all it amounts to. As Cowper 
Powys has said: “The really cultured man is 
preoccupied all the while in an unwearied and 
persistent struggle to reduce the margin of soul¬ 
selling that is necessary for his life upon earth.” 

Only the other day an eminent surgeon declared 
that high blood pressure causes twice as many 
deaths as cancer. Truly a startling assertion! 
And where are the cases chiefly found? Among 
leaders of industry and hard-headed business 
men, whose lives are often one continuous round 
of tension. For money, position or power they 
will sell their souls and their health. Their 
arteries quickly become as hard as their heads 
and their hearts. 

There’s no need to ask if it’s worth it. Most 
assuredly it is not. Efficiency, ambition and zeal 
are excellent virtues in themselves. When out 
of proportion to our natural powers, or to our 
opportunities, they are but vicious snares. Our 
work should nourish our peace of mind, not 
murder it. 

In the social life, too, we often fritter away our 
nervous energy when we could be renewing it in 
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relaxation. We make frantic efforts to kill time 
which would otherwise seem like eternity. We all 
admire personality. But highly-strung people 
should realise that to be “putting it over” 
continuously makes great demands upon the 
nervous system. Even to be “keyed-up” as a 
social guest over long periods takes more out of 
one than does useful labour. If we practised more 
quiet relaxation, we should seek pleasure in more 
wholesome ways. A mind that is healthy no more 
seeks the drugs of social frivolity than does a 
healthy body crave medicine. 

Those who overwork and those who “over¬ 
play” are the people who contribute most to the 
heavy toll of neurasthenia. In both cases the want 
of sufficient relaxation is the basic predisposing 
cause. It is quite easy to see how this leads to 
bodily and mental degeneration. Continuous 
excessive tension soon produces abnormal fatigue. 
The kidneys are then affected, and, through 
them, the heart—the most vital organ of the body. 
This is in addition to the immediate and direct 
ill-effect upon the circulatory and glandular 
systems. The whole of the physical processes, in 
fact, become thrown out of gear. 

As far as the mind is concerned, tension 
prevents the easy flow of thought, and impairs 
concentration. You would find that almost every 
nerve case complains of failure to concentrate, 
lhat is due largely to the excessive tension 
associated with neurasthenia. The power of 
concentration returns to normal as soon as a cure 
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is effected. I know that many sufferers imagine 
this symptom to be a sign that the “brain is 
going.” Some have told me so. Fortunately I 
have been able to reassure them on this point. 

If you take any ordinary mental work you 
will soon see the connection between tension and 
concentration. I know that when I am perfectly 
relaxed, my thoughts flow easily. Sometimes I 
can hardly write them down quickly enough. 
When I am tensed—which is not very often—I 
spend most of the time sucking the pen. The 
thoughts simply will not come, though actually 
they are there in the subconscious mind. 

Many of our great literary men of former days 
used to take drugs or alcohol. Through these they 
induced the desired state of relaxation. The 
conscious mind was rendered less active, less 
sensitive, and thus the thoughts of the sub¬ 
conscious were not inhibited from coming to the 
surface. I myself would much rather achieve the 
same result through natural relaxation. And this 
is quite easy if its principles are carefully studied. 
Still, we can learn a lesson from the dope-habit 
of the old writers without adopting their particu¬ 
lar method. 

I mentioned the ill-effect of noise in a previous 
chapter. People write to the papers and say they 
cannot escape this modern curse even in small 
country villages. Efforts are being made by the 
Anti-Noise League to abate the nuisance. It will 
be some time, however, before their good work 
is appreciably apparent. In the meantime, each 
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must submit to the inevitable and work out his 
own salvation. The daily practice of systematic 
relaxation will lower the general mental tension, 
and thus make one less susceptible. The slightest 
noise, such as a door slamming or even a cat 
sneezing, will produce shock in a body that is 
acutely tensed. A person who constantly main¬ 
tains a natural state of relaxation will hardly 
“move an eyelash” when something crashes 
heavily within a few yards of him. It’s all a 
matter of whether we are customarily tensed or 
relaxed. 

Likewise against all those mental shocks that 
play such havoc with our peace of mind, relaxa¬ 
tion is the best device we can have. Impatience, 
anxiety, bad temper, irritability—all will gradu¬ 
ally disappeaar from our conduct as we lower the 
customary mental tension. 

What you must do is set aside a definite portion 
of each day when all outside interruptions are 
rigorously excluded. At first you will have to 
learn the art of relaxing just as you would learn 
to swim or to cycle. After a time it will become 
automatic. Like swimming or cycling , the art , once 
learnt, is never lost or forgotten . Lack of practice, 
however, will reduce your proficiency. I know 
mysdf how easy it is to neglect this practice. 
And then one finds some of the old snags creeping 
back into one’s conduct and one’s feelings. At the 
first sign of these I know the cause. A quick 

them 11 t0 mtensive relaxa tion soon eliminates 
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Here you have something which costs not one 
penny, but is worth more than a fortune. If I 
were to recite all the benefits to be had, I should 
sound like a quack selling his pills in the market 
place. Yet here, indeed, is a panacea if ever there 
were one. In every single phase of life, whether 
you be sleeping or waking, at work or at play, 
in sickness or in health, relaxation is almost 
magical in its effect. It will give you a sense of 
power, of bewitching calm and of general well¬ 
being. It will not, of itself, make you great in the 
eyes of the world, but it will make you “feel 
great.” 

Could any one thing ever conceived do more 
than that? 



CHAPTER VIII 
Solitude is Satisfying 

It was the great Lacordaire who wrote: “Nothing 
is achieved without solitude.” I might therefore 
have headed this chapter “Solitude is essential 
to achievement.” The correct use of solitude, 
however, is a satisfying achievement in itself. 
And as all achievement is not necessarily satis¬ 
fying, I think I am wise in leaving the title as it is. 

I mention this at the outset because the human 
urge to achieve is so very pronounced. Start 
telling a man how he can get something or other 
and he will listen to you attentively. Nor can this 
natural urge to achieve be ignored, for it is the 
very root of all activity and all progress. Our 
chief concern must be in directing it towards 
worthy and satisfying ends. 

By the average man, however, solitude is 
deemed the very negation of achievement. It is 
something which cuts him adrift from the very 
sources of activity and progress. And not only so, 
but something which is dull and uninteresting. 
I know this by the way people almost throw up 
their hands in horror whenever I mention the 
word. They usually make some remark about 
loathing the idea of monasteries or desert islands. 
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But the solitude of which I write has nothing 
to do with stark physical loneliness, where one is 
completely cut off from intercourse with one’s 
fellows. It does not entail anything which might 
make one appear odd or eccentric. Nor does it 
make one a misanthrope or a cynic. But it does 
entail a certain amount of retreating into one’s 
own inner self, a withdrawal at times from the 
clamour of social and of business circles. In these 
rare moments one can find a calm ecstasy that 
makes the racket and routine of life worth-while, 
if only as a means to an end. 

Almost all religious systems have these periods 
of withdrawal as a part of their creed. Many of 
those cults that we call heathen attach more 
importance to them than we do. That shouldn’t 
be so. Not only in his teaching, but also in his 
life, Christ demonstrated the necessity of getting 
away from the crowd at frequent intervals. We 
spare time from our activities in order to feed 
our bodies. We are less inclined to spare even 
the same amount of time in order to nourish 
our souls. For, as Vauventirgues has said: 
“Solitude is to the soul what food is to the body.” 

“More than ever”, wrote a newspaper corres¬ 
pondent recently, “in days such as these, days of 
clamour and noise, the value of times of silence 
can be great. In the stillness the soul comes 
clos«. "o God, and grows aware of what He would 
say, and is filled with the inward peace which 
passeth understanding.” 

I give the religious aspect of the matter for the 
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simple reason that religion was designed to make 
men happy. There are many who attain happi¬ 
ness without attaching themselves to any particu¬ 
lar religious sect. They have the basic element ot 
Christianity, which is faith in God. Round this 
they weave their own philosophy, and work out 
their own salvation. And I believe the true 
philosopher, more than any other person, makes 
the fullest use of the value of solitude. 

The mind works so much better away from 
outside distractions. We see this in the lives of 
artists, scientists and inventors. I doubt if 
Newton would have discovered the law of 
gravity, if the apple had fallen on to his head at a 
garden party. Archimedes did not find the 
inspiration for his well-known principle in a 
public swimming-pool. James Watt laid the 
foundation of the modern steam engine in the 
quietness of his kitchen. And artists do not 
choose attics for reasons of economy alone. 

Wherever constructive thought is desired, 
solitude and comparative silence are essential. 
In the material wa> we should all be ready to 
admit that much. It’s a pity we don’t apply the 
same principle to the spiritual side of life. For it 
is only by long periods of constructive thought 
that we can “discover” and develop our souls, 
just as scientists discover and develop their 
inventions. 

So many regard the soul as a sort of precious 
heritage that must merely be shielded from 
outside contamination. Having done so much 
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they are satisfied. They do not realise that actually 
it is a thing capable of unlimited growth and 
development. But, like the body, it must be given 
proper nourishment for this development. 

We may safely assume, then, that the greatest 
achievement we make through solitude is the 
development of our real inner selves. And what 
could ever be more desirable than that? As 
Thomas a Kempis wrote: “It is better for a man 
to live privately, and to take care of himself, 
than to neglect his soul, though he could work 
wonders in the world” 

In solitude, especially in beautiful natural 
surroundings, the spirit becomes liberated. It 
feels like a bird released from a cage after months 
of captivity. I have often found myself bursting 
into song when I have cycled away from bricks 
and mortar, away from the tumult and the 
traffic, into the wide open spaces of Nature. This 
spontaneous exuberance, I have realised, is but 
t le self-expression of a spirit liberated from 
unnatural surroundings. 

The same thing would not happen, of course, 
if I glued my eyes to the front whee of the bicycle, 
and engrossed my thoughts with the latest 
dividends, the market quotations or the fat stock 
prices. I should then be like a captive bird which, 
given the chance of freedom through an open 
door, prefers to remain in the cage. 

Through self-control and an acquired sense of 
values, one can easily detach the mind and allow 
it to concentrate upon the things of the immedi- 
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ate present. In our work we must needs become 
engrossed in commerce and finance. Away from 
it, we should become equally engrossed in those 
finer things which liberate the spirit from its 
coarse, commercial confinement. 

In his Childe Harold , Byron has what I consider 
a beautiful stanza bearing on this theme. Part of 
it runs thus: 

“I live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me, and to me 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities, torture.” 

Not having a commercial mind, Byron was 
able to commune, as it were, with Nature. And in 
this communion with Nature one seems to absorb 
her characteristic calm, her rhythm, her harmony. 
When you find your nerves becoming frayed, I 
should advise you to try this serious, silent 
contemplation of Nature. If you prefer not to be 
absolutely alone, take just one sincere, non- 
talkative friend with you. But not more than one 

in this case three would be a crowd and spoil 
the effect. 

In solitude we achieve greatness. Not the 
paltry greatness of the world which is measured 
in terms of prowess, money or intellect, but an 
immortal greatness that sustains and supports 
the spirit. Curiously enough, this greatness is 
achieved through humility. The more we study 
and contemplate the vastness and the grandeur 
of the universe, the more we realise our own 
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insignificance as mortals. Pride, the first of the 
seven deadly sins, gradually becomes incompat¬ 
ible with our widened consciousness. In quiet 
contact with Nature, we realise that we have no 
priority of claim over the humblest member of 
the race. It is his world to enjoy every bit as much 
as ours. And when at length we return to the 
false standards of society, we carry with us this 
feeling of co-equality and brotherhood. There it 
permeates our thoughts and our actions, and 
expands the soul. And if expansion does not 
mean “becoming greater,” I have mistaken the 
meaning of the word. 

In solitude we achieve self-reliance and strength 
of character. We become, through practice, 
independent of the tawdry, ready-made amuse¬ 
ments of the world. These can never compare 
with the joy of watching and feeling the elements 
—becoming a portion of them, as Byron puts it. 
Just as the magnificence of a Rolls-Royce withers 
beside the spectacle of one glorious autumn 

sunset. . 

Likewise in more serious times, our acquired 
habit of finding satisfaction within ourselves can 
be most valuable. We never know when we may 
have to be alone through force of circumstances. 
A hospital bed is not half as irksome to the lover 
of solitude as it is to the craver of ceaseless social 
contacts. 

We find that as Christ drew nearer to the 
crowning achievement of his glorious life, the 
more he sought the solitude he loved. He knew 
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full well the ordeal which this achievement 
meant. But he knew, too, that in solitude he 
could most surely fortify his soul against the 
shock and the strain. Many people to-day, when 
they have some difficult or painful situation to 
face, seek the continuous contact of human 
beings. They want someone to hold their hand, 
as it were. It was not so with Christ. He knew 
that, in the end, every man must bear his own 
burden. And the power to bear burdens is 
attained by strengthening the morale, or acquir¬ 
ing what the Americans call “guts.” By desiring 
human contact in times of suffering, we display 
the mentality of the spoilt darling that must hold 
its mother’s hand as it sits nervously in the 
dentist’s chair. 

It is quite a different thing to seek human 
advice in time of trouble. That is often a wise 
thing to do. But you know what I’m driving at, 
and you must have met the type of person to 
which I refer. And yet it’s not to be wondered at. 
If one cannot be alone for even a few hours when 
in good health and spirits, how can one stand 
being alone in times of pain or trouble? 

You can see the connection between strength 
of character and solitude when you consider the 
case of the average neurasthenic. He, poor soul, 
is often “scared stiff” when he is left alone for a 
single moment. His distorted brain is for ever 
centred in his wretched body. He cannot realise 
that man, in the spiritual sense, is never alone; 
and that human contact, in this same sense, 
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often means isolation rather than companion¬ 
ship. As Sir Philip Sidney has said: “They are 
never alone that are accompanied with noble 
thoughts.” There you have the crux of the whole 
matter—noble thoughts. The neurasthenic hasn’t 
many, nor has your restless crowd-craver. 

Even in a more tangible way solitude is 
indispensable. The initial stages, at least, in your 
practice of physical relaxation will necessitate 
your being alone. It is almost impossible to go 
through the various movements properly, if 
other people are present. They might begin to 
wonder if they’re quite safe in your company. 
And when you become so adept at relaxing that 
it is more or less automatic, you will still find it 
easier when you are quietly alone. 

Wordsworth, that great lover of solitude and 
Nature, seemed to anticipate this age of “nerves” 
when he wrote: 

“The world is too much with us; late and soon 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our 

powers.” 

There are thousands who never give them¬ 
selves the opportunity of feeling the thrill which 
lies latent within their own mystical being. They 
never know the joy of simply being alive, because 
their minds are always distracted by getting and 
spending. Not until they have laid waste all their 
powers to the last dregs, do they realise that their 
own bodies and brains can produce sensations 
apart from outside influences. Unfortunately 
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these sensations they then feel are negative ones, 
and not at all pleasant. 

But just as morbid introspection can lead to 
very uncomfortable feelings, so, by becoming 
positively egocentric, we can induce within our¬ 
selves the sensation of calm ecstasy. Perfect 
relaxation of mind and body, detachment from 
the racketing of the crowd and a few noble 
thoughts—there you have the recipe. Outdoors 
the sounds of Nature and the elements will assist 
your contemplative mood. Indoors a spot of light, 
cheerful music will serve the same purpose. Yes, 
it is because the world is too much with us, that it 
becomes, sooner or later, too much for us. In 
solitude we conserve and replenish our powers. 
In society we too often lay them waste. 

But it’s not only what we achieve in solitude 
that counts. What we escape from is equally 
important. In his book: The Meaning of Culture , 
John Cowper Powys has a paragraph which 
expresses most forcibly one ordeal the lover of 
solitude escapes. “These obstacles to culture”, 
he writes, “are not to be compared in their power 
to do evil with the vapid and silly chatter of 
ordinary sociability among men and women. 
Dull conversation, stupid conversation, the con¬ 
versation of those innumerable occasions when 
neighbours’ hearts appear to melt towards those 
present while they chuckle over the delinquencies 
of those absent, the conversation of relatives who 
are not in the least interested in each other’s 
minds, the society-talk of social climbers—it is 
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this that can leave a person’s whole interior 
being completely untuned, debauched, ruffled, 
outraged, with an acrid taste of Dead Sea ashes 
in the mouth!” 

This passage most ably portrays what I have 
felt on numerous occasions. “Completely un¬ 
tuned, debauched, ruffled, outraged,” exactly 
describes my own state after bouts of what many 
people consider pleasure, but what I always call 
“third degree” or “sweat-box” ordeals. 

After such times, what a joy it is to get away 
and breathe once more the pure air of Heaven, 
to gaze into a star-lit sky, or to hear the murmur 
of the waves on the sea-shore. The loveliness of 
these things is then accentuated a hundredfold. 
Yet I often wonder why a feeling of reaction 
should be required before we can stir up our 
stubborn sense of appreciation. 

Another thing we escape from in solitude is 
foolish argument, in which people try to show off 
their intellectual superiority. Long ago I realised 
that all argument is futile and energy-wasting, 
and since then I have always refused to become 
entangled in one. I would sooner beat a retreat 
at once or else give in to my opponent, even if I 
knew definitely he was in the wrong. What does 
it all matter? Anyone who has an honest desire 
for information will always take the trouble to 
get it from books or from recognised authorities 
on the subject. 

In solitude, too, we escape from human offences 
We know how difficult it is to do or to say the 
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right thing. It is almost impossible to please some 
people. Why should we pile on the agony in our 
leisure moments, when we have the chance to be 
as free as the wind that blows, as happy as a 
bird on the wing? 

We escape likewise from the utterly false 
values of society, where a person is “big” or 
otherwise according to the profit he makes, and 
the establishment he runs out of it. If we must 
size up a man before we can “accept” him, the 
only measurements worth taking are the breadth 
and depth of his soul. These are the only measure¬ 
ments, too, that will not shrink to nothing “when 
this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, 
and this mortal shall have put on immortality.” 

I am not suggesting in this chapter that we 
should avoid the social life altogether. An odd 
spot or two occasionally may do us good. But, 
like all poisons which are prescribed as tonics, 
it should be taken in minute quantities, and not 
too often. We should make ourselves socially 
adapted, and then get just enough practice to 
keep ourselves so. Apart from this necessary 
self-training, the main background of our leisure 
time should be quiet and stabilising. 

It’s all a matter of habit and self-discipline. 
The more you practise solitude and sense its 
charms, the greater will be your loathing of time¬ 
killing, dissipation-loving crowds. You will for¬ 
sake what the fashionable set imagines to be 
pleasure, for what you yourself know to be the 
only true and lasting happiness. 
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Someone has written: “Wherever you go, the 
most of life will have to happen in your mind.” 
That is perfectly true, though few ever realise it.. 
There is more to enjoy in life to-day than ever 
there was. On the other hand, there is more 
danger • than ever of losing our power of real 
enjoyment. For in this age of speed, sensational¬ 
ism, suicides and smart sets, it is no easy matter 
to keep the mind sane and wholesome. 

By taking large doses of solitude and plenty 
of physical relaxation, we shall stand the best 
chance of preserving our sanity and our peace 
of mind. Think it all out for yourself whilst your 
power of reasoned thought is still untainted and 
unimpaired. One day it may be too late. 

And no feeling is more bitter, more crushing 
to the spirit, than the feeling of remorse. 
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EPILOGUE 


In the pages of this book I have endeavoured to 
show the major lessons that life has taught me. 
If.I had to summarise the main trend of my 
observations, I should say this: Life should be 
simply a matter of continuous and harmonious 
self-development in its three aspects—the physical, 
the menta and the spiritual. And self-expression 
is the main medium for this development. 

The two chief things which impede us are the 
striving for money and material possessions, and 
the craving for public approval and recognition. 
Anyone who has grasped even the simplest 
fundamentals of real living, knows that neither 
is worth a dam. Cut out these two obstacles and 
you have at once a sporting chance of making 
something worth-while of your life. 

You can soon see to what a small extent money 
and material things need bother you. There is, 
for example, more physical self-expression in 
riding a bicycle than in driving a car. With the 
aid of some of Heath Robinson drawings you 
could easily fix up a contraption on your arm¬ 
chair that would give you as much bodily self- 
expression as you can get from a car. All you 

u re a wheel on the end of a stick, which is 
held between the knees, three pairs of old bellows 
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